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What Do Car Buyers Want? 


“We at the Ford Motor Company 
are continually exploring the possi- 
bility of manufacturing a new, low- 
priced car which would, necessarily, 
be simpler and smaller, with fewer 
luxurious fittings. 


“During the past two years we have 
been investigating public attitudes 
“and reactions. When we suggest a 


small car for the sake of economy, _ 


we get answers which indicate that 
people don’t want to sacrifice the 
car features to which they have 
become accustomed. For example, 
riding quality and general comfort. 


A “Stripped-Down” Model? 


“When we suggest a lighter car, 
people agree readily enough, but 
then they promptly tell us that they 
don’t want a car so light that it will 
not have the ‘roadability’ required 
by the average driver. 





>» dil 


“When we begin to ask about acces- 
sories, comments show conclu- 
sively that radios, heaters, lighters, 
clocks, sunvisors and ash trays are 
now widely regarded as necessities. 


Quality and Economy 


"Don’t let me give you the impres- 
sion that the American people are 
not interested in economy and low 
prices. They are. They want better 











quality at lower prices. They have 
acquired a habit of better things. 
It is not a habit they want to break. 
Today they not only take utility for 
granted, but they take an increasing 
number of yesterday’s luxuries for 
granted. 


“Our whole effort at Ford’s has 
traditionally been in the direction 
of better products, lower costs and 
lower prices. Our constant aim to- 
day is to get prices down.* 


The New American Market 


“To sum up then, this ‘New Ameri- 





















Another glimpse _ 
of the cars of the future — what people 
want them to have ...and do ... and cost 


Last month we reported to you some of the things Ford 
engineers and designers are thinking about concerning to- 
morrow’s motor cars. We discussed such things as atomic 
power, jet propulsion, a “room-on-wheels.” 


But, at the Ford Motor Company, planning tomorrow’s cars 
involves more than engineering and design—it requires an 
accurate knowledge of-what the public wants as well. So 
’ let’s look at this other side of the problem, as described in a 
recent address by Mr. J. R. Davis, Vice President and Direc- 
tor of Sales and Advertising of the Ford Motor Company. 


can Market’ will be a different 
market and, increasingly, a higher 
quality market. The American 
people want, expect and will get a 
kind of product in this post-war 
world of ours which is substantially 
superior to the products we con- 
sidered customary and normal be- 
fore the war.” 


*On January 15, Henry Ford II an 
nounced price reductions ranging up 
to $50 om Ford cars—the first price 
reductions made by any automobile 
manufacturer since before the war. 





This is one of a series 
of advertisements ad- 
dressed to the young 
people of America, giv- 
ing them “behind-the- 
scenes” glimpses of one 
of America’s leading in- 
dustrial organizations. 
If you would like to see 
a particular subject cov- 
ereg in this series, your 
suggestions will be most 
welcome. Write to Ford 
Motor Company, 2904 
Schaefer Road, Dear- 
born, Michigan. ” 
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“Try on My Shoes” 


I eer etd everyone has a favorite story. I once knew a man who 
told his favorite story so often that his friends called him “Try- 
on-my-shoes-Jackson.” They joked about him, but they never laughed 
at him. For “Try-on-my-shoes-Jackson” was a serious man. He hated 
fights. It seemed to wrench his heart to hear people call each other 
names, to see one person boil in anger at another. 

If he saw men or women on the street having a violent argument, 
or young boys fighting, or girls screaming or scratching, he would 
interrupt them. It did not matter to him if he had never seen them 
before. He would say, “Pardon me, my name’s Jackson. May I tell 
you my favorite story?” 


Calm almost always prevailed. Then he would tell, with gestures 
and feeling, his story. It took him several minutes to tell it, but here 
is all there was to it: his father had been a soldier in the war of 61; 
his father’s commanding officer was a heartless man who drove his 
men on and on with never a thought for their physical condition. 
Once too often the officer cursed and prodded Jackson's father for 
falling behind. Papa Jackson, a man of great self-control who was 
proud of never losing his temper, held up one bleeding foot, pointed 
to his worn out soles, and said softly, “Captain, please try on my 
shoes.” 

His story finished, Jackson would walk away. He depended on his 
simple story to stop the fight. It usually did. Jackson became a town 
“character.” He did not hesitate to interrupt political speakers when 
they denounced their opponents unfairly. He would speak up in town 
meetings if the discussion became bitter. Always, he would rise, 
speak firmly but softly, and ask if he might tell his favorite story. 
It got so’ in our town that groups of arguing men would disperse if 
someone said, “Here comes. “Try-on-my-shoes-Jackson’.” 

Jackson was a preacher in his way. He knew that trying on the 
other fellow’s shoes was good for the soul. We recommend it. In 
fact, we once encouraged 95,000 high school students to try it out. 
Through Scholastic Magazines’ Institute of Student Opinion, we 
asked 50,000 high school girls and 45,000 high school boys a series 
of questions based on the premise, “If YOU were the parent of a 
16-year-old boy or girl . . .” 

The questions we asked had to do with discipline, with restric- 
tions as to dates and hours, and with behaviour. Once the hi-school- 
ers put themselves in their parents’ shoes, there was an end to gripes. 
Sixteen-year-olds became more strict than their parents. They cer- 
tainly would not allow their sons and daughters to “come and go as 

they please,” or “associate with anyone they choose,” or “smoke.” 
or “drink.” They said it emphatically, too, with majorities as high 
as 87 per cent. 

As one boy put it, when he stood in his parents’ shoes, “Young 
people may be irked by restraint, but they know it is good for them. 
They may say their parents are old-fashioned, but in their hearts 
they are grateful and will be more so as they grow older.” 

That's only a sample of what happens when anyone adopts Mr. 
Jackson’s philosophy. It would be a fine thing if a “Try-on-my-shoes- 
Jackson” lived in every town. 


OUR FRONT COVER: One of America’s awaiting results of the three-billion-dollar 
rosiest dreams for the postwar world is of highway program approved by Congress 
new and greater highways, such as the during the war. Cars, buses, and trucks 
one pictured on our cover. The “postwar” will have to be styled to keep pace with 
period is right now, and the country is our superhighways. Drawn by Charles Beck. 










































































AND 
ENERGY TO YOUR MUSCLES. 
AND SOME FUN EATING CHEWY TOOTSIE ROLLS! 
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y\ a 2, Say What 


! You Please! 


. and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Scholastic Magazines, is open to opinion 
on any subject and criticism of any 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We want to 
know what’s on your mind. Other read- 
ers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.—The Editors. 


We believe James C. Hendrickson 
has incorrectly traced the origin of the 


expression, Hubba, Hubba (Say What — 


You Please, Feb. 10 issue). 

We have investigated thoroughly and 
have discovered that the term comes 
from the South Sea Islands. It is of a 
vernacular class of words and is particu- 
larly employed in a native safari. It 
means hurry, hurry. 

Ernest B. Potarf and Joan Peterson 
Social Problems Department 
Natrona County High School 
Casper, Wyoming 


If your Social Problems Dept. would 
like to fight this out with Mr. Hendrick- 
son’s Latin Dept. (Kiser High, Dayton, 
O.), we'd love to referee. Hubba, Hub- 
ba! 

* * * 


The problem of dating boys whose 
religion differs from my own has caused 
me a great deal of trouble. I feel it is 
wrong to segregate boys and girls be- 
cause their religions differ. . . . There 
is much controversy in the world today 
because of anti-Semitism. How are we, 
the youth of America, to maintain 
America’s standards if we are sheltered 
from mingling with all types of people? 

Since I feel strongly about this, I’m 
taking this opportunity to compliment 
Gay Head on her excellent discussion of 
the problem in the Feb. 17th Boy dates 
Girl. Let’s have more articles of this 
type. 

Annette Werner 

S. J. Tilden High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * * 

I noticed in your Feb. 10 issue that 
your Vocational Editor answered a stu- 
dent’s questions about the requirements 
for airline hostesses. Could he tell me 
where I might write for information 
concerning railroad hostessing? I have 


| been unable to find out about these 


requirements anywhere. 


Joan, Kundert 
Monroe (Wis.) High School 


The American Association of Rail- 
roads (Transportation Building, Wash., 
D. C.) should be able to answer your 
questions. 
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Splitting Up 


Too many states have trade barriers 


ing to unite the United States. 

This effort is not as unnecessary as it may sound. The 
states are fighting each other again — or still. They are fight- 
ing a trade war. With special taxes and regulations, they 
have built walls which keep out the products of their neigh- 
bor states. 

Today every state has at least one of these trade barriers, 
and some states have six or seven (see pages 6 and 7). Ac- 
cording to commercial experts, the result has been a general 
loss of business. The motor truck, margarine, and wine in- 
dustries especially have been hampered. 

During World War II, when everyone lent a hand to get 
the Allies there “fustest with the mostest,” the states low- 
ered some of their barriers. With the emergency over, some 
of the trade walls are being rebuilt. But many of the 45 
state legislatures now in session are considering bills that 
may act as “peace treaties” and help to end the trade war. 

Most of these state trade barriers were born during the 
early 1930s, when the country was suffering from a severe 
depression. State income then declined at the same time 
that more money was needed to relieve the unemployed. 


[ state capitals throughout the nation, legislators are try- 


t.ow the Walls Were Built 


“We must keep our money at home,” the states decided. 
They looked for ways to help home industries by cutting 
down purchases of goods made outside their own borders. 

‘When countries want to keep out the products of other 
nations, they place high tariffs (taxes) on imported goods. 
Then the other nations cannot afford to sell their goods at a 
low enough price to compete with domestic products. The 
Constitution forbids a state to impose such tariffs. But enter- 
prising states found more than one way to get around this 
ban. 

The states can spend public funds, for instance, as they 
choose. At least 30 states chose to spend it on “homemade” 
products rather than give it to outsiders. Some require home- 
produced materials to be used in the repair and construc- 
tion of public buildings. Others require public printing con- 
tracts to go to local firms. Besides often increasing the cost 
of government with this policy, buy-at-home states cut down 
their own outside sales. They forgot that trade requires both 
parties to buy as well as sell. 

During the early 1930s, an increasing number of dairy 
states placed a tax ranging from five cents to fifteen cents 
a pound on oleomargarine — a butter substitute. Others pro- 
tected butter producers by requiring licenses which cost up 
to $1,000 a year for margarine manufacturers and whole- 
salers and up to $400 for retailers. 

Just last month, however, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
tuled that the state’s license fees on margarine wholesalers 
and retailers were an illegal trade restraint. This will give 
the margarine industry a new weapon to use in its fight on 
restrictive regulations. Since 1939, the number of states 
MARCH 


17, 1947 


America 


that keep out other states’ products 


charging an excise tax has decreased from 23 to 7. Fifteen 
states still impose license fees, while twenty-three bar the 
sale of colored margarine. 

Producers of alcoholic beverages, especially wines, have 
also received home protection. Under the Twenty-first 
Amendment, passed in 1934 to repeal prohibition, the states 
were given the right to prohibit the transportation or im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors. This was meant as a safe- 
guard for those states which wanted to be “dry.” 

But 40 states have used this provision to impose a variety 
of restrictions on out-of-state wines and liquors. Arkansas, 
for example, has a sixty cent tax per gallon on out-of-state 
wines, and a five cent tax when the wine is made in Ar- 
kansas. Other states have higher license fees, ranging up to 
$3,000 annually, for out-of-state firms. 

Competing food crops are kept out of some states by 
quarantine laws. By turning back unhealthy plants and 
crops at the border, quarantine inspectors check the spread 
of insects and plant diseases. But some quarantines seem to 
have no relation to diseases. Texas, for example, used to have 
a quarantine order barring out-of-state citrus fruits from 
September to April only. This was the period in which Texas 
fruit growers took their crops to market. 

Sales of healthy trees and plants have been hampered by 
the annual fees and special labels which some states require 
of out-of-town nurserymen. This kind of barrier has been 
lowered in the last few years, however. All but nine of the 
thirty states with out-of-state nursery barriers now have 
reciprocity agreements. Under such an agreement one state 
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does not require special fees from a nur- 
sery in any state which grants simi- 
lar privileges to outsiders. 

Through reciprocity agreements, 
many states are removing one of the 
greatest barriers to interstate trade — 
the duplicate license, registration, and 
other fees required of trucks which 
transport goods from state to state. 


The Walls Stop Trucks 


Suppose an Arizona family hired a 
truck to move their furniture to a new 
home in Oklahoma. In order to obey the 
laws of the four states through which 
its truck would travel (Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma), the truck 
company would have to pay annual 
fees of more than $1700 on that truck. 
It would have to charge its customers 
higher rates to make up for these .ees. 
If all four of these states had granted 
reciprocity to each other’s trucks, the 
total cost would have been closer to 
$600. A gap was made in this trade wall 
during the war, when all states agreed 
to grant full reciprocity on licenses for 
the duration. But there are still at least 
twenty states which grant little or no 
reciprocity to interstate trucks. 

Another important trucking barrier is 
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the conflict between different state lim- 
its on the widths, lengths, and weights 
of motor trucks. Connecticut limits the 
length of tractor semi-trailer trucks to 
40 feet, for instance, while neighboring 
states permit 45 or 50 foot lengths. A 
loaded truck and trailer combination in 
Georgia might be permitted to weigh 
44,000 pounds, but it would have to 
get rid of 14,000 pounds before it could 
cross the border into Alabama. 


“Ports-of-Entry” 


To check on such size and weight 
requirements, some states have ports-of- 
entry on main highways. Trucks and 
buses are checked at these stations as 
they enter and leave the state. These 
“ports” have often been pointed to as 
trade barriers, because they resemble 
the customs offices at boundaries be- 
tween nations. They are used to collect 
taxes on interstate trucks, to collect 
taxes on gasoline in the tanks of incom- 
ing cars, and for similar purposes. 

Critics point out that while ports-of- 
entry do not themselves obstruct inter- 
state trade, they can be used to enforce 
bad restrictions as well as good ones. 
Since 1939, eight states have aban- 
doned their “ports.” You will stil] find 
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them at the borders of Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Mississippi, and New 
Mexico. 

After Pearl Harbor, the War De- 
partment complained that conflicting 
size and weight requirements were hold- 
ing up shipments of critical materials. 

Typical was the case of the Dela- 
ware trucking company that moved air- 
plane parts from New Castle, Delaware, 
to New York. It found that it took more 
time to get the necessary permits from 
the states than to make the delivery! 

The War Department consulted the 
Public Roads Administration and state 
highway officials, who outlined uniform 
standards for all states. Through the 
Council of State Governments, which is 
an organization of all states, the forty- 
eight governers were asked to adopt 
these limits. Within ten days, every 
state had put the more liberal standards 
into effect. 


Barriers Rise in Peace 


That was wartime cooperation. The 
peacetime story is somewhat different. 
The American Association of State 
Highway Officials has urged the states 
to adopt these uniform size and weight 
standards permanently. Some states ar- 
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gue, however, that their highways can- 
not safely carry the bigger and heavier 
trucks. Their trade barriers are going 
up again. But at least sixteen states are 
expected to pass more liberal size and 
weight laws this year. 

Interstate trade barriers were at their 
thickest in 1939. In that year, states 
evidently realized that they were doing 
themselves more harm than good and 
stopped passing restrictive laws. 


Legal but Harmful 
There are still hundreds of “bad 


neighbor” laws on the books, however, 
as this survey has shown. Sixteen states 
now have “use taxes” — taxes on goods 
bought in other states but used in the 
taxing states. These laws were passed 
by states with sales taxes, so that their 
residents would not try to evade the tax 
by buying out-of-state goods. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has found 
that use taxes do not violate the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. It also 
upheld other interstate trade barriers. 
Opponents of trade barriers point out 
that though they may be legal, they can 
still be harmful to the nation’s prosper- 
ity. They urge the states to be as good 
neighbors in peace as they were in war. 
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TRIKING south from our nation’s capital is the new 

5 Shirley Memorial highway. Its four lanes, divided by a 
neat grass “island” down the center, stretch the 107 

miles from Washington to Richmond, Virginia, and beyond. 
Overpasses and underpasses make the highway a nearly 
unbroken concrete ribbon. 

To build the recently constructed highway, road en- 
gineers employed a huge, new earth-devouring device. 
Equipped with a 54-inch-wide conveyor belt, the mechani- 
cal giant filled eight dirt trucks to capacity in less time than 
a man could fill a wheelbarrow, 

North ot Washington, a parkway (through wooded coun- 
try) and an expressway (built for speed) are receiving 
their finishing touches. These highways are part of the 
National System of Interstate Highways. (See map and text 
on opposite page.) 

Throughout the country giant new road-building ma- 
chines like the one chewing up the Virginia countryside will 
forge hundreds of new links in our highway system. Bull- 
dozers and cement mixers—and thousands of men to oper- 
ate them and other equipment—are at work on major proj- 
ects in or near Chicago, Houston, Dallas, Los Angeles, and 
other cities. New York State’s 486-mile Thruway from New 
York City to Buffalo is already started, will be complete by 
1951. 


Planning Our Highways 


America’s highway builders face their biggest-ever job. 
Planning postwar highways is handled for the nation by the 
U. S. Public Roads Administration, under Commissioner 
Thomas H. MacDonald. Road building is in the hands of 
the highway commissions of the states, counties, and local 
communities, which do their own planning in cooperation 
with the Public Roads Administration. All these groups face 
a number of problems: 

1. They must catch up with time lost on road building 
and repair during the war. Highway construction, except 
for essential war purposes, closed down almost completely 
in 1942. About 11,000 miles of road construction is needed 
yearly to keep our 225,000 miles of major highways in re- 
pair. During the war, highway repair was limited to 3,000 
miles yearly. Just to catch up on lost time, 32,000 miles of 
highways must Ve repaired. 

2. We are just now entering the second age of American 






road building. The first age ran from World War I to World 
War II. Its purpose, says Charles B. Upham, engineer-direc- 
tor of the American Road Builders Association, was “to get 
the country out of the mud” and to connect our centers 
of population. The new age, inaugurated by Government's 
three-billion-dollar program, faces the problems of heavy 
traffic and highway accidents. 

3. Our highway planners must solve the riddle of crowd- 
ed roads. There were 32 million cars in 1941. In another 
20 vears, experts believe there will be 45 to 50 million cars. 
Even now, our cities provide serious bottlenecks in the flow 
of traffic. Overpasses and underpasses, and express streets, 
must be designed to take some drivers through cities, and 
at the same time allow others to go into central business 
and residential areas. 

“Patchwork” on new road surfaces, one-way city streets, 
and stop lights don’t solve the problems of traffic conges- 
tion, claims Commissioner MacDonald. The situation must 
be met head on. All sections of the National System will 
be built so that speeds of 70 miles an hour in the rural 
areas, and 50 miles through cities, will be possible and safe. 

4. Highway travel must be made safer. In the 20 years 
before the war, half a million people lost their lives in auto 
accidents. New highways will seek to eliminate danger spots 
such as sharp curves and grade crossings. Grass center lanes, 
or entirely separate roadways, will divide opposite streams 
ot traffic to prevent head-on collisions. Connections with 
crossroads will be designed so that cars can enter or leave 
the highway without affecting other traffic. 

5. Available highway funds must be put to work. Under 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act, half a billion dollars is avail- 
able this year for distribution to the states. But it is expected 
that only two-thirds of this will be used in 1947. Many road- 
building contracts go begging because contractors are un- 
willing to undertake work when production costs are rising 
and when they are uncertain about getting needed materials. 
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Where Traffic Jams 
Are 


Survey of World Motor Transport Shows 
Other Continents Far Behind America 





HE highways of the world are its roads to recovery. Over 
these roads (plus the ocean and the air) must come the 
materials for rebuilding the war-ravaged countries and 

the food to feed the starving victims of the war. If all coun- 
tries had good roads (which are scarce) and modern motor 
transport (which, too, is lacking), the worldwide problem of 
postwar reconstruction would be a simple one. 

From the air, this globe of ours may look like One World. 
But you couldn’t tie it together by the existing roads. There 

‘are not enough of them. With the exception of the United 
States and a handful of other Western countries, the world 
is practically roadless. The road map of the United States is 
a criss-cross of paved highways. But look at the maps of 
Asia, where the traffic arteries are few and wide apart. 

Did you ever go motoring in China? Miss Ida Pruitt, field 
director of the American Committee for Aiding Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives, did. She recently completed a 10,- 
000-mile tour of the country. Once she had a blowout. 
“We had no jack,” says Miss Pruitt. “The several dozen 
cars that passed in the next few hours had no jacks either. 
Finally we had to dig a hole under the wheel so that we 
could put on the spare.” 


U. S. Has One-Third of All Roads 


In the entire world, according to U. S. Department of 
Commerce estimates, there are only 9,700,000 miles of high- 
ways of all types, even including dirt roads. Only a small 
percentage of this mileage is hard-surfaced. Almost a third of 
it is in the United States (3,005,076 miles). Broken up by 
continents, the figures are: North and South America — 4,- 
043,936; Europe — 3,526,643; Asia —1,189,789; Africa — 
394,867; Australia — 485,546. 

The highway mileage, before the war, of some of the 
principal countries, was as follows: Argentina — 141,000; 
Brazil — 94,000; Canada — 410,000; Mexico — 58,000; Rus- 
sia — 1,700,000; France — 395,000; Germany — 217,000; 
United Kingdom — 178,000; Poland — 141,000; Italy — 106,- 
000; Sweden — 87,000; Romania — 85,000; Spain -71,000; 
Czechoslovakia — 43,200; Finland — 39,500; Denmark — 32,- 
800; Union of South Africa — 111,500; Japan — 595,000; 
British India — 225,300; and China — 51,100. 

Overall statistics on the extent of road damage caused by 
the war are unavailable. But it is known to be sizable, par- 
ticularly on the European continent. According to the 1946 
Britannica Yearbook, it will take thirty years to rebuild 
the highways of Europe damaged in World War II. “In 
1944 and until May, 1945, as the Germans were driven 
from large areas in Russia, Italy, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land, they destroyed practically all bridges behind them 
- « - Some 6,500 bridges in France were destroyed . . . No- 








Phete by Herbert C. Lanks 


This Mexican bus is crossing the border be- 
tween the states of Pueblo and Vera Cruz. 


where did destruction by the Germans exceed that of their 
own autobahnen (motor highways) . These modern 
structures were uselessly destroyed after it was evident that 
Germany had lost the war.” 

The problem of road repair in the war-torn countries is 
now being studied by the recently created Transport and 
Communications Commission of the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council. Because it is so clearly tied in with the 
whole problem of postwar reconstruction, the Commission 
has stressed what it called “the prime importance” of im- 
proving transport. , 

The rebuilding of destroyed roads and the constructio 
of new highways loom high on the postwar programs of 
most of the United Nations. It is a major item on Russia’s 
new Five Year Plan. The network of improved motor roads 
in Russia is to be increased in the next five years by 11,500 
kilometers. (about 7,200 miles.) 

Britain plans to rebuild her road system over a period of 
ten years. She has appropriated 80,000,000 pounds (about 
$320,000,000) for the first year (1946) and 76,000,000 
pounds for each succeeding year. 

In France, complete rebuilding of the highways will take 
at least six years, according to the most optimistic estimates. 
First on the list are the four great national networks: Paris- 
Strasbourg, Paris-Lyon, Paris-Bordeau, and Paris-Calais. 

India’s roads were practically undamaged by the war. 
But they are so poor that she is spending $114,000,000 in 
the next five years to build new highways and improve old 
ones — chiefly surfacing the unsurfaced roads. 


Linking All the Americas 

The glamour road of the world is, unquestionably, the 
Pan-American Highway. Except for a few remaining gaps, it 
connects Alaska with Argentina and Brazil. The adventurous 
motorist may start out at Fairbanks, Alaska, travel over the 
Alaska (formerly Alcan) Highway, then proceed for some 
six thousand miles southward to Texas over the American 
network of highways which are reputed to be the best in the 
world. At Laredo, Texas, the motorist crosses the Rio 
Grande and enters Mexico. Driving down the eastern part 
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of Mexico to Mexico City the highways are in good con- 
dition. 

The roads are also fair over most of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. But in parts of Panama and Peru 
there are stretches where little has been done. In South 
America, the highway consists of 8,000 miles of connecting 
roads. They extend from Colombia and Venezuela down the 
western coast of the continent to Chile, then across to Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro. All told, it is an exciting but 
strenuous journey by car. 

An important and much-publicized link in this Inter-Amer- 
ican thoroughfare is the Alaska Highway. It is 1,523 miles 
long, and stretches from Fairbanks, Alaska, to Dawson 
Creek in Canada’s British Columbia, where it connects with 
the regular Canadian highways from Edmonton, Alberta. 
The entire highway was built by the United States at a cost 
of $125,000,000 as a war project. On April 1, 1946, we 
handed over to Canada that part of the highway which 
runs through Canadian territory. 

But roads are only half of the story. Equally important is 
motor transport for these roads. 

At any moment, the entire population of the United States 
could get into automobiles and drive off. There are enough 
cars in this country to provide a seat for every inhabitant — 
man, woman, and child. 

The total motor vehicle registration in the United States 
for 1945 was 31,035,420. Of this total, 112,253 were buses, 
and 4,834,742 were trucks and truck tractors. In the rest 
of the world, automobiles are not as plentiful. For those 
who love statistics, here are some telling figures. In 1941, 
the total world registration of motor vehicles was 45,376,891, 
of which 32,557,954 were within the United States alone. 

The “casualties” among automobiles in the last year were 
overwhelming. According to the American Automobile As- 
sociation, all the countries outside the United States had 
jointly in 1944 only 6,694,669 cars. It is therefore safe to 
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estimate that at the present time the United States has 
almost five times as many automobiles as the rest of the 
world combined. 

What about automotive production? In 1939, the last 
pre-war year, the total world production of motor vehicles 
was 4,779,170 units. Of these, 3,660,875 were passenger 
cars and 1,118,295 were trucks and buses. No figures are 
available on the total world production for the war years. 


Building Cars, Trucks, and Buses 


In 1939, the United States produced 2,866,796 passenger 
cars and 710,496 trucks and buses; the United Kingdom, re- 
spectively, 304,575 and 97,884; France — 152,626 and 
21,254; and Russia — 25,700 and 171,100. 

According to the Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
the United States in 1946 produced 2,148,677 passenger 
cars, 930,739 trucks, and 10,091 buses — a total of 3,089,507 
vehicles. The United Kingdom in the same year (1946) 
manufactured 219,162 passenger cars. and 146,120 com- 
mercial motor vehicles. 

France, in the year 1945, produced 1,560 passenger cars, 
11,300 light trucks, 21,000 heavy trucks, and 700 miscel- 
laneous motor vehicles. On July 1, 1945, she launched her 
Monnet Plan, a five-year program which is to continue until 
July 1, 1950. Its object is to double by 1950 the 1938 
output of motor vehicles. The plan calls for the produc- 
tion of 164,000 units in the first year; 257,000 in the sec- 
ond year; 344,000 in the third year; 430,000 in the fourth 
year, and 480,000 in the fifth year. 

Russia’s much-heralded new Five Year Plan provides for 
a two-fold expansion of her automotive industry. By 1950, 
she expects to produce annually 428,000 trucks, 65,600 pas- 
senger cars and 6,400 autobuses. 

How much do foreign cars cost? All through Europe, new 
automobiles are still scarce and the few available sell at 
exceptionally high prices. If you lived in England, it would 
cost you about $1,400, including tax, for the lowest-priced 
car — a light English model of our own Ford. The average 
European still goes “motoring” mostly by bicycle. 

Cross-country bus travel is a purely American develop- 
ment and almost unknown in Europe and Asia. On those 
continents buses are used only for short distances and chiefly 
within urban areas. The reasons, probably, are bad roads 
and the comparatively low cost of rai] and water trans- 
portation. 

Evidently the world still has a long way to go to catch up 
with American standards of motor transport. Any one plan- 
ning to go hitch-hiking around the world today is apt to do 
more hiking than hitching. 


Hitler built miles of 
fast “Autobahnen” 
for military transport 
before the war. (Wide 
World) ~ 


Britain goes in for 
small, light cars. This 
midget can do 65 
miles to the gallon. 
(Acme) 




























1. ROADS TO RECOVERY 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 5. Total 40. 

1. Out of ten million miles of high- 
way scattered throughout the world, 
the United States share of the total is 
about: 

(a) one-half (c) one-tenth 
(b) one-third (d) 80 per cent 
2. The German autobahnen are: 

(a) car factories 

(b) autos that run on railroad 

tracks 

(c) motor highways 

(d) race tracks 

8. One of the principal targets aimed 
at by the enemy in time .of war, to 
disrupt transportation on highways, is: 

(a) hairpin curves 

(b) two-lane highways 
(c) bridges 

(d) bulldozers 

4. The longest stretch of highway in 
the world over which a car may travel 
is the: 

(a) Alcan Highway 

(b) Pan-American Highway 
(c) Lincoln Highway 

(d) Trans-Siberian Railroad 

5. With respect to the total number 
of automobiles in the world, the U. S. 
has: 

(a) five times as many as the rest 
of the world 


(b) the same number as all of 


Europe 
(c) enough to tak. the whole 
world riding 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
‘Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


(d) one auto for every horse in 
the world 

6. Of the total number of motor 
vehicles manufactured, by far the larg- 
est number of units are: 

(a) passenger cars (c) buses 

(b) station wagons (d) trucks 

7. The Monnet Plan for economic 
reconstruction is in force in: 

(a) England (c) Belgium 


(b) France (d) Russia 
8. Cross-country bus travel is most 
popular in: 
(a) U. S.A. (c) Asia 
(b) Europe (d) Africa 
My score 


il. SPLITTING UP AMERICA 


Check the phrases that identify state 
barriers to our national commerce and 
(x) those that don’t. Each counts 2. 
Total 26. 


1. ( ) Taxes on margarine 
2. ( ) Four lane highways 
3. ( ) State contracts to local firms 
4. ( ) Quarantine laws 

5. ( ) Cigarette taxes 

6. ( ) Truck licensing 

7. ( ) Movie taxes 

8. ( ) “Use taxes” 

9. ( ) State ports-of-entry 
10. ( ) U.S. Constitution 
11. ( ) Drivers’ licenses 
12. ( ) Bill of Rights 

13. ( ) Road repair detours 


My score 


iil. BULLDOZERS AT WORK 


Some of these statements are true, 
some false. Place a (T) or (F) in the 


parentheses. Each counts 5. Total 20. 

1. ( ) The importance of swift 
transportation during wartime com- 
pelled the Government to keep all its 
highways in excellent repair. 

2. ( ) The purpose of the road 
building period after World War I was 
to get the country “out of the mud.” 

3. ( ) Most highways are con- 
structed by the Federal Government. 

4. ( ) Streamlined highways of the 
future should permit autos to move at 
50 miles per hour on the open road. 


My score 


IV. FACES IN REVIEW 


The two faces below ‘have appeared 
in previous issues of this magazine. Can 
you identify them? We include brief 
statements to help you remember them. 
Each counts 7. Total 14. 


1. The announcement that Great 
Britain will give India her independence 
in June, 1948, brings to a climax the 
fight for Indian freedom waged for 
years by this great little man. 

2. As Secretary-General of the United 
Nations he hopes to move into his new 
headquarters in New York City in 
about two years. 








My score Total score 








WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The sentences below are taken from 
articles that appear in this issue. In the 
parentheses to the left of the sentence, 
place the letter preceding the phrase or 
word which best explains the italicized 
word. 


( ) 1. The countries of Europe 
were ravaged during the war. (a) in- 
vaded by savage soldiers; (b) con- 
quered; (c) destroyed to a considerable 






extent; (d) reconstructed in short order, 

( ) 2. The traffic arteries in the 
world are few and far apart. (a) system 
of roads; (b) blood vessels; (c) air- 
ways; (d) roads with beautiful scenery. 

( ). The glamour road of the 
world is the Pan-American Highway. 
(a) longest and most dangerous; (b) 
attractive with exciting scenery; (c) 
expensive; (d) strategic. 

( ) 4. For the present roads made 
to relieve traffic congestion will get 
priority. (a) first call on materials; (b) 
sound construction; (c) old before they 
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are repaired; (d) heavy traffic. 

( ) 5. The Pan-American Highway 
is in the Western Hemisphere. It con- 
nects (a) Latin and South America; 
(b) Mexico and Canada; (c) all the 
Americas; (d) Alaska and the United 
States. 

Answers: ‘d-¢ ‘e-p ‘q-g ‘e-g ‘OT 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Czechoslovakia Tchék 6 sl6 vék é & 
autobahnen ow t6 béhn én 
kilometer kil 6 mé tir 

Rio de Janeiro Ré 6 da zha nd r6 
Buenos Aires Bwd nds i ras 
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What's New 


on the H ighways 


Proposed Greyhound Super 
Coach seats 50 passengers 


® 


a 
a 


(ao A 


Newest Mercury station wagon combines usefulness 
for country work with trim style for city travel. 


Con-Field Motors—Linn Coach and Truck Corp. 
House-on-wheels has chauffeur’s room, parlor, 
bedroom, bath, kitchen, observation platform. 





Coming or going? Glassed-in passenger compart- 
ment reduces “blind spots” in 1947 Studebaker. 


Con-Field Motors—Linn Coach and Corp. 
Telebus, developed for war emergency needs, 
carries phone booths wherever they are wanted. 














THE MARCH 


What Happened: Britain's King 
George VI will lose 400,000,000 of his 
556,000,000 subjects in June, 1948. At 
that time, according to a startling an- 
nouncement by British Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee, the British will with- 
draw from India — the “brightest jewel 
in the British crown.” Thus ends Brit- 
ain’s two-century rule of the Indian 
sub-continent. 

There was no diplomatic double- 
talk in the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment. The British, said Mr. Attlee, will 
get out of India in June, 1948, come 
what may. It was a clear-cut pledge. He 
expressed the hope that all Indian par- 
ties would form a responsible govern- 
ment by that time. But whether they do 
or not, the British exit on the date set. 

In India, Jawaharlal Nehru, leader of 
the Hindu-dominated Congress Party, 
hailed the British declaration as a “wise, 
courageous challenge to Indians.” 

Prime Minister Attlee also announced 
the . retirement of Field Marshal Vis- 
count Wavell as viceroy of India. He 
will be succeeded by Admiral Viscount 
Mountbatten, great-grandson of Queen 
Victoria, the first Empress of India —an 
interesting post-script to the history of 
British domination of India. 

What’s Behind It: In bidding fare- 
well to India, the British have taken a 





GREAT BRITAIN WILL LEAVE INDIA BY JUNE, 1948 





long stride toward saying good-bye to 
their entire empire. They have pledged 
independence to Burma. They have 
promised to recall their troops from 
Egypt. They have finally decided to 
refer the problem of Palestine to the 
U.N. All these are definite steps toward 
the final breakup of the British Empire. 

Indian independence will soon be a 
reality. It will be up to the Indians 
themselves to put their house in order. 
The chief difficulty is the conflict be- 
tween two major religious groups: (1) 
The Hindus, 260,000,000 of them, who 
are represented by the All-India Con- 
gress Party, led by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
They want a central government for all 
India in which the Hindus would have 
a majority. (2) The Moslems, who num- 
ber 94,000,000, most of whom support 
mainly the Moslem League, headed by 
Mohamed Ali Jinnah. They want “Paki- 
stan” — an independent Moslem state 
within India. 

Last year a temporary All-Indian gov- 
ernment was formed under the leader- 
ship of Nehru. The Moslems have five 
members on its Executive Council. 
Then, in December, 1946, a constitu- 
ent assembly was elected to draw up 
a constitution for India. But the Mos- 
lems refuse to participate in it. And 
there the deadlock stands. 


Acme 


These buildings are part of the new Brandeis University at Waltham, Mass., 
sponsored by Albert Einstein and others. Unlike many colleges, it will not 





restrict enrollment because of students’ race or religion. 
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Nazi Plot Ripped Open 


What Happened: Hitler is dead but 
Hitlerism — the poison he left behind — 
has apparently not yet been completely 
destroyed in Germany. A budding plot 
to revive Nazism was nipped by alert 
action on the part of American and Brit- 
ish military authorities. 

In a series of sudden raids in the 
American and British zones, military 
police of the two countries séized several 
hundred die-hard Nazi fanatics, many 
of them former officers of the S.S. (Elite 
Guard) and S.A. (Storm Troop Detach- 
ments). Among the “big fry” rounded 
up were S. S. Major General Kurt Eller- 
sick, Col. Walter Schimmelpfang, Lieut. 
Col. Walter Teich, of the Nazi intelli- 
gence service, and several other former 
officers, ranging from majors to first 
lieutenants. 

Called “Operation Selection Board,” 
the raids were the biggest since “Oper- 
ation Nursery” on March 30, 1946, 
which broke up the undercover organi- 
zation of former Hitler Youth leaders. 

It was reported that this Nazi under- 
ground movement claimed possession of 
a secret germ weapon to turn against 
the occupying powers. One of the pur- 
poses of the movement, according to 
Allied officials, was to lead Europe in 
a war against Soviet Russia. 

British intelligence officers reported 
that more than 80 per cent of the key 
figures of the secret Nazi organization 
had been arrested. Other conspirators 
are being hunted in the, Soviet and 
French zones. 

What’s Behind It: This proves anew 
—if proof is needed — that the job of 
re-educating the Germans is no cinch. 
There are still many Nazis left and as 
long as the major Allied powers remain 
divided among themselves, these Nazis 
will continue to hope for a revival of 
Hitlerism in Germany. 


Report on Korea 


What Happened: Reports that all is 
not well in Korea were confirmed by no 
less an authority than Lieut. Gen. John 
R. Hodge, the United States commander 
in that Asiatic country. 

After a conference with President 
Truman, General Hodge told reporters 
that the Russians have established a 
system to draft men between 17 and 
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Harris & Ewing 


LEWIS W. DOUGLAS 


25 in their zone in northern Korea and 
to organize a Korean army. 

He further declared that the con- 
tinued Russian refusal to cooperate with 
the Americans in Korea had resulted in 
a complete stalemate in the efforts to 
establish a unified, independent Korean 
republic. 

The American commander stressed 
that “We can’t ever accomplish our mis- 
sion so long as the Russians stay and 
refuse to work with us.” He explained 
“our mission” as the job of assisting 
Korea to become independent, then 
withdrawing American assistance and 
troops from the country. 

What's Behind It: This new danger 
spot on the world’s map covers an area 
of 25,000 square miles and is inhabited 
by 25,000,000 Koreans. An ancient 
kingdom, it was annexed by Japan in 
1910. Korea was occupied by Russia 
and the United States after the defeat 
of Japan. 

The Cairo Declaration of 1943, signed 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, pledged 
freedom and independence to Korea “in 
due course.” 

The Moscow Agreement of Decem- 
ber, 1945, divided the country into two 
zones—the Russians occupying the 
northern part and the Americans the 
southern part of Korea. The chief pro- 
vision of this agreement, signed by both 
Russia and the United States, were: 
(a) the establishment of a unified Kor- 
ean government, operated by the Kor- 
eans under Allied trusteeship; and (b) 
the granting of complete independence 
to Korea within five years. 


MARCH 17, 1947 





New Ambassador to Britain 


Lewis W. Douglas, former Director 
of the U. S. Budget, is scheduled to be 
our new Ambassador to Great Britain. 
The 52-year-old president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company was nomi- 
nated to the top diplomatic post by 
President Truman. 

The U. S. has had no ambassador at 
the Court of St. James since last Sep- 
tember when Mr. Truman recalled W. 
Averell Harriman to name him Secre- 
tary of Commerce. O. Max Gardner, 
named to replace Harriman, died while 
on the way to London. 

Douglas’ appointment came as a sur- 
prise, but was hailed by leading Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans. In 1934, Doug- 
las quit his post as Budget Director 
after disputing with President Roosevelt 
about Government spending policies. 
Like both Harriman and Gardner, the 
Arizonian js an independently wealthy 
business man. This will help him main- 
tain the U. S. Embassy in London in 
proper style. He spent some time in Brit- 
ain during the war, carrying out his 
duties as a deputy administrator of the 
War Shipping Administration. 
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Teachers on Strike 


What Happened: Seventy-two thou- 
sand schoo] children in Buffalo, New 
York, found themselves on an unex- 
pected week’s vacation. The explana- 
tion: four-fifths of Buffalo’s 3,000 public 
school teachers left blackboards and 
textbooks behind, and went out on 
strike. 

The striking teachers asked higher 
wages. Failing to receive a wage in- 
crease offer satisfactory to them, mem- 
bers of the independent Buffalo Teach- 
ers Federation decided to quit work on 
February 24. They were supported by 
smaller AFL and CIO teachers’ unions. 

The strike, largest ever in America’s 
teaching profession, came after long 
attempts to change salary scales. Before 
the strike, the upstate New York com- 
munity was paying its teachers from 
$1,775 to $2,975 a year. The Buffalo 
Teachers Federation is asking salaries 
ranging from $2,400 to $4,000. They 
also want an immediate $500 bonus to 
meet increased living costs. 

Earlier, the New York State legis- 


- lature approved a $300 temporary salary 


increase for all public schoo] teachers 
in the state. A special state committee 
also suggested a long-range program to 
raise salaries to $2,000 — $5,125. 
Buffalo’s Mayor Bernard J. Dowd 
appealed for help to New York’s Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey. Mayor Dowd 


( Continued on next page) 




















The Minute Marvel Camera 


If you are the type of camera en- 
thusiast who “just can’t wait” to see how 
your pictures turn out, Edwin H. Land 
has a pleasant surprise for you. The 
87-year-old president of the Polaroid 
Corporation has developed a camera 
which turns out a finished picture 60 
seconds after the shutter is snapped. 








Press Assn. 


He is shown at upper right with the 
combined positive and negative on his 
own picture. 

The diagram above shows how the 
new minute marvel works. After the 
picture is snapped, a turn of a knob 
sends film and special paper through 
pressure rollers for immediate develop- 
ing. The one-step camera will soon be 
available in many shapes and sizes. 
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said the strike was “a revolt against 
the duly constituted state educational 
authority.” He added that Buffalo had 
no funds to meet the teachers’ demands. 

Raymond J. Ast, president of the Buf- 
falo Teachers Federation disagreed 
with Mayor Dowd. He claimed that the 
Buffalo Board of Education could pay 
increases out of current funds, and that 
the City Council could take the neces- 
sary steps to get money to continue pay- 
ing higher salaries. 

The strike ended on March 3, when 
teachers accepted a temporary offer of 
yearly pay boosts averaging $525. 

What’s Behind It: Teachers’ discon- 
tent with their salaries in Buffalo 
(America’s fourteenth largest city, popu- 
lation 576,000) is shared by teachers 
throughout the country. The first major 
educators’ strike in American history oc- 
curred last fall in Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut. Teachers there left their jobs for 
several weeks and won substantially 
higher salaries before returning. 

In Norwalk several weeks ago, a com- 
mittee of three nationally known edu- 
cators called upon the community to 
give the nation “a clear signal that 
teaching offers a first-rate career to men 
and women of unusual personality and 
ability.” 

The committee advised Norwalk to 
pay its teachers from $2,400 to $5,800 
and suggested a new classification of 
“master teachers,” to be paid a salary of 
$6,000 and up. 

A recent nation-wide survey shows 
that teachers earn an average of $37 
a week. The overall average weekly 
wage rate for all industry is about $50. 


“HERE AND THERE’ 


Can’t Tell the Pages without a Uni- 
form. The page boys of the House of 
Representatives used to boast that, 
unlike their Senate co-workers, they 
didn’t have to wear uniforms. But that’s 
all over now. House page boys will 
now work in blue serge uniform. Some 
of the youngest new representatives 
were being confused with the older 
page boys — and vice versa. 

The Fine Art of Army Cookery. The 
Army, weary of the fact that too often 
its messes are just that, has decided 
to give a boost to the GI cooks. They'll 
get higher pay and more promotions. 

Frozen Bull’s Eye! Despite the cold 
weather and heavy snow in England 
these days, the Countess of Dudley 
thinks things have gone a little too far. 
While christening a new ship recently, 
she was hit squarely in the face by a 
snowball, a stray toss from a nearby 


snow fight. 








United Nations News 





PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD [+n 





Architects (I. to r.) LeCorbusier of France, Bassov of Russia, Robertson 
of Britain, Harrison of U. S. examine clay models of U. N.’s new home. 


O NE housing problem will soon be 
satisfactorily solved The homeless 
U.N. will have a home of her own in 
1948. Plans have been progressing “so 
beautifully,” according to Headquarters 
Director Wallace K. Harrison, that the 
entire United Nations Secretariat staff 
will be able to move into the future 
world capital on Manhattan's East Side 
by October, 1948 

The tallest building in the new capital 
will be a forty-story skyscraper. This 
structure is first on the construction pro- 
gram. It will house the Secretariat, 
the Security Council, and the Social and 
Economic Council. The General As- 
sembly will have to continue to hold 
its annual meetings at the old World’s 
Fair site at Flushing Meadow Park, 
probably until 1949. 

There are two deadlines for comple- 
tion of the entire U.N. development. 
The first, under “normal procedure,” 
is February, 1950. The second, under 
“speed-up,” is September, 1949. The 
over-all cost of U.N.’s home is unoffi- 
cially estimated at $100,000,000. 


IRO to Start Soon 


The newest of U.N.’s creations — the 
IRO (the International Refugee Or- 
ganization) — may soon blossom into 
full life. President Truman recently 
urged Congress to authorize this coun- 
try to join the IRO. In his message, the 
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President pointed out that there were 
at present more than a million dis- 
placed persons remaining in Germany, 
Austria and Italy, of whom nearly two- 
thirds were under the care of the United 
States. 

The IRO was set up at tne Now York 
session of the General Assembly last 
December. Its primary purpose is to 
resettle displaced persons. To finance 
this work, a budget of $161,000,000 
was voted. The IRO will come into exist- 
ence as soon as 15 member nations of 
the United Nations approve its constitu- 
tion. By the end of last month, 10 coun- 
tries had already done so. 


Russia OK’s U. S. Pacific Bases 


When Russia reverses her position, 
it's News. When Russia reverses her po- 
sition and sides with the United States, 
it’s Big News. That kind of big news 
was made when the Soviet government 
in a sudden and unexpecied change of 
policy, informed Washington that it 
approved the United States plan for 
trusteeship over the former Japanese- 
controlled islands in the Pacific. 

In approving the U. S. plan, Russia 
declared that America made greater 
sacrifices than other Allied nations in 
the war against Japan. 

Some observers saw in the about-face 
by Russia a plan on her part to justify 
greater concessions for her in Europe. 
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slightest excuse. But his complaints 
never interfere with his appetite. He 
has eaten me out of house and home, 
and now I don’t know what to do, I 
thought I could get the making of a 
mgal from you, but you are worse off 
n myself. 

Peccy: Not worse off, because I have 


- “some prospects, thank God. 


Hannau: What prospects have you 


man don’t come 
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ing an old coat by th 
Day, a neighbor, enters. 

HANNAH (as she pushes open the 
door): God bless all here. 

Peccy: And you too, Hannah. 

HannaH: Wisha what are you doing 
now? Oh, it’s patching you are, is it? 

Peccy: Yes, Hannah. 

Hannau (Shaking her head): A bad 
omen, Peggy. A very bad omen. Those 
who patch soon go to pieces. 

Peccy: I'm in pieces already. 

HANNAH: I never met the like of you 
for having a poor mouth. Have you no 
good news for me at all? 

Peccy: No, Hannah; I’m worse off 
than when you were here last. There 
isn't enough of fire in the grate to warm 
a cockroach, or enough of food in the 
cupboard to fill the craw of a sparrow. 
And I'm head and ears in debt besides. 

HannaH: That's an old story, Peggy, 
but what am I going to do for the 
money you borrowed from me? 

Peccy: I don’t know, Hannah. Can’t 
you borrow it from someone else until 
my man comes home from sea with a 
purse of golden sovereigns? 

HannaH: When is himself likely to 
come back? 

Peccy: The Lord only knows. He 
hasn't been seen or heard of for a year 
past. 

Hannan: I'm beginning to think that 
man of vours is drowned. There should 
have been word from him before now. 

Peccy: He was always a poor war- 
rant to write, and ‘what’s more, he’s 
thoughtless. 

HannaH; God forgive him for his 
neglect. But he’s no better or worse than 
all the others, That man of mine keeps 
grumbling and grouching from morning 
till night, and stays at home on the 


your 
Se you are? Once is enough for any 


Ww 
P -sen Once is too often, but what 


can I do when I have only middling 
health, and a weak constitution? It's 
only fit to be looked after by some kind- 
hearted man or other that I am. 

Hannan: It isn’t much that you want, 
Peggy. Anyway it’s no easy matter for a 
woman that’s past her girlhood to find a 
husband these days, unless she has 
money, 

Peccy: I know three men who are 
dead in love with me this minute, and 
they are as jealous of each other as the 
fiddlers of Bantry. But not knowing 
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By Seumas O’Brien 


whether I am a widow or not, I can’t 
give any of them my hand or my heart. 

Hannau: Glory be to God! Who are 
they at all? 

Peccy (proudly): Jerry Maher, the 
bailiff, Ned Condon, the undertaker, 
and Bill Nolan, the tombstone-maker. 

Hannaw: A choice selection. But 
which now do you like the best? 

Peccy: I hate the bailiff, but I like 
the other two a little better. 

HannaH: Then why don’t you get 
the loan of a few’ pounds from the 
bailiff and pay me what's coming to me? 

Peccy: Sure he holds a mortgage on 
the house, and because I refused to 
give him my hand until I'll hear of my 
poor man’s death, he swore he'd put 
me out on the roadside next week, if 
what I owe isn’t paid. 

Hannan: Glory be to God! What a 
queer world it is to be sure! Love is 
only divided from hatred by a thin par- 
titton. (Knock at door.) 

Peccy (startled): That's the bailiffs 
knock, Hannah. Tell him I'm not here. 
I don’t want to see or hear him. (Hides) 

Hannan: All right, Peggy. I'll an- 
swer him. (Opens door. The BAILIFF 
stands on the threshold. ) 
















Barr: Is herself within? 

HannaH: She is not, Jerry. 

BamirF: And where is she? 

Hannau: I don’t know, Jerry. Gone 
to town, maybe, 

Barr: Isn’t it a strange thing that 
* she is nearly always out when I call? 

Hannan: She musi go out some time. 
The poor woman is heart-broken wor- 
rying over that man of hers, and he not 
to write a scroll of a pen since he set 
sail for foreign parts. 

Bawirr: Dead men don’t write, 
Hannah. And it’s only foolishness to 
scorn the good offer that has been made 
her. Well, I'll be off with myself, but 
I'll call again. 

Hanna: I'll tell her you were here 
when she comes. (BAILIFF goes out.) 

Peccy (coming from room): He's 
the greatest old fool of a man that ever 
was. He tells the same stories over and 
over again and once he begins talking 
he never knows when to stop. 

HANNAH: He’s more stupid than any- 
thing else, and it’s my belief if he ’as 
asked for help in the right way, he 
wouldn't refuse it. Can’t you make up 
your mind who you're going to have in 
case the worst happens? 

Peccy: I’m afraid I can’t, Hannah. 
(A knock is heard at the door.) 

Peccy: Come in. (NED CONDON, 
the undertaker, followed by a group of 
villagers, enters. He has a large parcel 
under his arm, and a black bottle with 
a sheet of paper sticking out of it in his 
pocket. ) 

Peccy: What’s after happening at 
all, Ned? 

Nep: I hate to tell you, Peggy, for 
it’s the harbinger of bad news that I 
am. More’s the pity. (Hands her the 
bottle.) This is a message from the 
sea, Peggy, the cruel and relentless sea 
that respects neither king, prince, nor 
beggar. It was picked up on the strand 
this morning by one of the fishermen 
and brought to Dorgan’s public house 
from whence I have hurried. 

Peccy: Is it about my poor dacent 
man the bad news is? 

Nep: Read for yourself, Peggy. 

Peccy (looks at the sheet of paper 
and bursts into tears): I can’t read it. 
I can’t read it, Let you do the reading 
for me, Ned. 

Nep: You're putting a heavy penance 
on me now, Peggy, for when I read it a 
while since I broke down. However, 
there isn’t a thing in this wide world 
that I wouldn’t do for you. (Puts on his 
glasses, and reads.) “Longitude 125’02, 
Latitude 173’64. Wind west, north 
west; Hurricane blowing and sweeping 
all before it. Eliza Kate about to found- 
er. Captain orders men to the boats. 
No hope of the crew being saved from 
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the onslaught of the storm. Will and 
last testament of Michael Joseph Henry 
Dunscome.” (PEGGY weeps.) 

Nep: Restrain yourself a moment. 
You haven’t heard the worst yet. “I, 
Michael Joseph Henry Dunscome of the 
village of Ballydaniel in the townland 
of Glounthane, do hereby bequeath 
and relinquish my wordly possessions 
as follows: “To my wife, Peggy Dun- 
scome, in recognition of her industry 
and good sense and faithfulness, I give 
permission to marry again if she thinks 
fit. Any loose money that I may leave 
after me to be spent on my wake, and 
now before going to my doom, I'll give 
my blessing and good-bye to all.” (The 
two women cry.) 

Nep: Peggy, Peggy, 
mustn’t give way like that. 

Peccy: Oh my poor man! My poor 
dacent man! My poor Mickey Joe is 
gone from me forever. What will I do? 
What will I do without him at all? 

Nep: Now, now. Things are never 
as bad as they seem. 

Peccy: (weeping): To think that he 
should be taken from me in his perfect 
health and strength. 

HANNAH: Don’t be distressing your- 
self. 1 don’t believe he is dead at all. 
With God’s help he'll come back to us 
again, 

Nep (embarrassed): Of course we'd 
all like to see him again, but in the face 
of the evidence to hand I don’t think we 
will. The Eliza Kate was on her last 
legs by all accounts when she put to 
sea. It was the general opinion of her 
owners that she would never return. 
That was why they put the heavy in- 
surance on her before she sailed. 

Peccy: What's to become of me at 
all? 

Nep: You need never want while I 


Peggy! You 
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am here to protect and look after you 
Peggy. ' 

Peccy: I would rather one look at 
poor Mickey Joe than al] the world. 
He was as fine a man as ever stepped 
in shoe leather, Ned. 

Nep: He was all that, rest his soul. 
He was brave at all events. Only a 
brave man would go to sea in a leaky 
ship. Come now, and let us carry out 
the wishes of the dead. It’s the least 
we might do for them that are gone 
before us, I brought some wax candles 
and a few bottles of port wine. 

Peccy: You are kindness itself, Ned. 

Hannan: We'd better get the table 
ready. (While NED is talking to 
PEGGY, HANNAH takes four brass 
candlesticks from the mantelpiece and 
places them on the little table in the 
corner. “Then she takes a photo of 
MICHAEL JOSEPH off the wall and 
places it on the table.) 

Peccy: I'll never be able to thank 
you. 

Nep: I’m not looking for thanks. | 
get all my pleasure from being kind 
to others. And that reminds me, I took 
a little’ liberty this morning when I 
heard of your trouble, which I hope 
you won't take offense at. 

Peccy: What did you do, Ned? 
Something kind, of course. 

Nep: I cleared the mortgage off the 
house, (Tukes out the receipt.) Here 
now. (She takes it.) 

Peccy: Why did you do that, Ned? 

Nep: You know yourself why I did 
it. You must not worry any more about 
that man of yours. It is the will of God 
that he should go. And none of us go 
before our time. Sure I told you months 
ago he would never return. 

HannaH (admiring the table): Well, 
Peggy, what do you think of it? 

Peccy: It’s lovely, Hannah, but I'd 
rather one look at himseif. 

Nep: Don’t you think the wake 
should be held in the other room? 

Peccy: I do, Ned. It’s the best place 
for it. 

Nep: That’s my belief, too. Here 
now, give me a hand with the table. 
(HANNAH and NED take the table 
into the room and the others follow. 
BILL NOLAN comes in with a parcel 
under his arm.) 

Peccy: Welcome, Bill. I suppose you 
heard the bad news? ° 

But: Indeed IJ did, Peggy, and I'm 
not the same man since. 

Peccy: What will I do without him, 
Bill? 

But: It’s a sad world for us all. We 
never know from the time we get up in 
the morning until we go to bed at night 
what’s going to happen. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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URING a thousand years of a 
cruel history, Ireland dreamed 
as though under an enchant- 
ment. Her dreams were peopled with 
the heroes of the Celtic sagas — Finn 
MacCool, Cu Culahain, Oisin, the son of 
Finn, Queen Maeve, and Deirdre of the 
sorrows. All were kings and .queens or 
the children of kings, and their mighty 
deeds took place in an enchanted land- 
scape of leaping fires and sparkling 
rainbows leading to pots of gold. The 
Irish people escaped into this dream 
world to avoid the poverty, the rural 
dullness, and the oppression of their 
everyday life. 

In this dream world there were no 
suffering Irish peasantry, no grasping 
landlords, no shabby-genteel middle 
class, no British soldiery, no oppres- 
sive laws, no famines. Certainly no cow- 
ardly betrayers and informers! 

Many of the early writers of Ireland 
found that what they had to say could 
be said only in English to an English 
audience, There were few readers in 
Ireland, and no publishers to help them 
create a national literature. Many of 
them left home to add luster to the 
English drama, poetry, essay, and fic- 
tion. Irish-born Congreve, Sheridan, and 
Goldsmith were the most brilliant play- 
wrights of the England of Charles II. 
In addition, Goldsmith wrote poetry and 
essays which are being read today. 
Richard Steele, of Spectator fame, and 
Dean Swift were both Dubliners. 

At a much later date, when most 
Irish writers were turning eagerly to 
their national sources, many distin- 
guished Irishmen continued to write for 
English and world audiences, rather 
than for their own people. Among them 
were Oscar Wilde, George Bernard 
Shaw, Lord Dunsany, and George 
Moore. 

With the possible exception of Wilde, 
however, these modern writers were not 
indifferent to what was going on in 
their native land, and they took some 
part in a new and vital awakening 
there. This was the “Celtic Revival,” 
or the “Irish Literary Renaissance” 
which aroused an interest in the Irish 
people, and in their literature not only 
at home but all over the world. 

It was a return to the beginning. It 
MARCH 
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was a resurrection from a dead language, 
for the Gaelic had been almost lost by 
the beginning of the 19th century. 

But in the cottages and in such out- 
posts as the Aran Islands, the old Celtic 
legends and folk-lore were alive, and 
were passed along from generation to 
generation in Gaelic. This national 
treasury of the past contained the an- 
cient tales of Ireland’s glory during the 
days of the last pagan kings and bards. 
Then her heroic hunters and warriors 
offered a stout but futile resistance to 
the forces of Christianity. After the 
conversion of the island by St. Patrick 
in the fifth century, however, Ireland 
became and remained for four hundred 
years the center of scholarship and civ- 
ilization in Europe. Her best teachers 
were sent to the Continent. and they 
kept learning alive there. All those de- 
parted glories were unknown to most of 
the Irish people. 

Then in 1880 a work titled History of 
Ireland: Heroic Period stirred Wweland 
from dream to action. Standish O’Grady, 
its author, proclaimed that Ireland had 
the best epics in the world, and that 
her past was recorded in a great liter- 
ature. The Irish people responded to 
this statement with a revival of pride 


‘in their own language and culture. 


Eagerly all the young men with literary 
ambitions turned to the mining of this 
treasure. It was a joyous task to master 
Gaelic and to translate from it the 
poetry, the songs and the folk lore. But 
if the movement had stopped there, it 
would have proved sterile. Instead it 
involved a two-fold task — to master the 
ancient literature, and then to absorb 
and shape the Gaelic materials into 
something new. 

Perhaps the most fertile and exciting 
of the new forms was the drama. In 
this, as in all the literary forms it took, 
William Butler Yeats was the moving 
force, the inspired guide. Yeats, until 
1896, had been one of a smell group of 
young English poets in London —a 
callow period of “Celtic twilight” for 
him. When he returned to his home in 
1896, he was caught up in Irish poli- 
tics, became a Fenian (Home-ruler), 
and a Socialist. These activities were as 
unreal to him as the Rhymers’ Club in 
London. A fortunate meeting with the 
gifted and sensible Lady Gregory gave 
him something to use his great, but 


From a dream of heroes 
to the reality of independence 


undeveloped talents for. Together, they 
founded the Irish Literary Theatre in 
1899 — an enterprise which also en- 
listed Georg. Moore. 

These talented young people and a 
growing body of recruits met at Coole 
Park, Lady Gregory's estate, and worked 
inspiredly together or apart. But the 
Literary Theatre, for al] its promise, 
was not a success until an English 
woman who was very much interested 
in the Irish Players and their plays de- 
cided to provide it with a house and 
funds of its own. She bought an old 
vaudeville theatre, enlarged and re- 
built it in 1900 and gave it to the 
Irish Players rent-free for six years. 
This became the famous Abbey Thea- 
tre. At the end of the six-year period 
the Abbey was such a success that it 
was bought from Miss Haniman, its 
benefactress, by public subscription. 

The Abbey Theatre was perhaps the 
most visible proof of the excellence of 
the combined work of Lady Gregory 
and her friends. It was a sort of union 
of artists dedicated to the task of writ- 
ing, producing, and directing their own 
work. At the same time, they educated 
the playgoing public of Ireland. cre- 
ated a new dramatic literature, and 
turned the thoughts of every poet and 
story-teller toward the stage. Moreover, 
finding that there was a dearth of 
trained players to act their plays, the 
Abbey began, under the teaching of the 
Fay brothers, to train actors to the 
proper speech and gesture for interpret- 
ing the writers and making the best 
possible appeal to eye and ear. The 
Abbey became one of the world’s lead- 
ing art theatres, and remains so today. 

As new talent appeared in Ireland, 
the Abbey hospitably welcomed them. 
Among the earliest was John Millington 
Synge, whose best comedy Playboy of 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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emerald fire licks along the ground and spring spreads 
green nets across bushes and the twigs of trees, we 
know the world’s alive again. Once a poet sang, “there is 
a green branch hung with many a bell,” and he was think- 
ing then of Ireland. In that country, greenness goes deeper 
than the grass or leaves: it enters the people’s songs as well. 
Some yéars ago one could hardly walk down an Irish lane 
without hearing the wavering, haunting tunes the laborers 
sang. Most of these songs were not written upon paper, 
but were retained in the heart. Many of them were lost 
when the terrible famine of 1856-7 killed Irishmen by the 
thousands—especially the older generations, who knew the 
native poetry best. After the famine, one Irishman wrote, 
the most impressive thing was “the sudden silence of the 
fields.” It was silence that lasted for many years, unti] the 
movement known as the Celtic literary revival in the 
1890s shook out music from Ireland’s green bells once more. 
Three men pushed the Celtic revival ahead: William 
Butler Yeats, George W. Russell (“AE”) and Dr. Douglas 
Hyde. ; 
When Yeats began writing, Irish poetry had degenerated 
into political journalism. Poets, struggling against English 
rule, turned out trite, ranting verses. Yeats introduced more 
subtle techniques and the idea of an aristocratic, personal 
Irish culture. The elaborate old Celtic myths, as various 
and commingled as the god-stories of classical Greece and 
Rome, were woven into the stuff of his verse. He convinced 
his fellows that his was the more effective method of repre- 
senting the true Irish spirit. Another poet, James Stephens, 
followed Yeats in writing about Deirdre, that ill-fated, beau- 
tiful Celtic queen, who lived in the days when druids raised 
their pagan altars in the woods. 


om is the color of life, the hue of vitality. When 


Deirdre’ 


Do not let any woman read this verse; 
It is for men, and after them their sons 
And their sons’ sons. 


The time comes when our hearts sink utterly; 
When we remember Deirdre and her tale, 
And that her lips are dust. 


Once she did tread the earth; men took her hand; 
They looked into her eyes and said their say, 
And she replied to them. ' 


Then tha Green Grauch 









More than a thousand years it is since she 
Was beautiful: she trod the living grass; 
She saw the clouds. 


A thousand years! The grass is still the same, 
The clouds as lovely as they were that time 
When Deirdre was alive. 


But there has never been a woman born 
Who was so beautiful, not one so beautiful 
Of all the women born. 


Let all men go apart and_mourn together; 
No man can ever love her; not a man 
Can ever be her lover. 


No man can bend before her; no man say — 
What could one say to her? There are no words 
That one could say to her! 


Now she is but a story that is told 
Beside the fire! No man can ever be 
The friend of that poor queen. 


Yeats’ co-worker in the revival of Irish poetry was a mys- 
tical man who signed his poems “AE,” but whose name 


_ was really George W. Russell, “AE could talk a singing 


bird out of a tree or a frightened mouse eut of its hole,” a 
friend remarked. AE’s importance is that he taught poets 
to look for the spiritual significance of their subject matter. 
His poetry is difficult, but its influence far-reaching. 

Dr. Douglas Hyde, himself a poet, is most renowned tor 
his scholarly work in collecting and translating Irish folk- 
songs. His translations reproduced the lovely, lilting ca- 
dences of the Gaelic language.Young Irish poets who had 
been forgetful of their heritage found it again in these sim- 
ple, imaginative lyrics. Francis Ledwidge’s “Had I a Golden 
Pound” is written in this tradition. 


Had | a Golden Pound" 
Had I a golden pound to spend, 


My love should mend and sew no more. 
And I would buy her a little quern, [hand-mill] 
Easy to turn on the kitchen floor. 


And for her windows curtains white, 
With birds in flight and flowers in bloom, 
To face with pride the road to town, 

And mellow down her sunlit reom. 


And with the silver change we'd prove 
The Truth of Love to life’s own end, 
With hearts the years could but embolden, 
Had I a golden pound to spend. 


* Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Co. from James 
Stephens’ Collected Poems. 

? Reprinted by permission of Coward-McCann & Co. from Fran- 
cis Ledwidge’s Collected Poems. 
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Irish, and not without foundation. As a nation, Ireland 

has had her full share of good conversationalists and 
orators since Jong before the time of Edmund Burke, whose 
speech “On Conciliation with America” has long been the 
bane of many freshman English classes. Despite its length, 
however, the speech is a model of language and eloquence, 
lighted often with flashes of wit. 

Contemporary with Burke were a score or more of gifted 
orators in the Irish and English parliaments. Henry Grat- 
tan, noted for his startling flights of poetic beauty, is fa- 
mous particularly for “Liberty Is an Inalienable Right.” 
John Philpot Curran, like Demosthenes, had to overcome 
a stutter before becoming a copious and ornate speaker. 
But he was greatly surpassed by Daniel O'Connell of the 
musical voice, flashing, expressive eyes, and hypnotic charm. 

Among the great Irish speeches of that time, none 


iss GIFT OF GAB” is a quality often ascribed to the 


achieved quite the eloquence and 
the passion of “The Patriot's Plea,” 
delivered in the dock by young 
Robert Emmet during his trial for 
treason. Emmet made a’ reputa- 
tion for excellence in science and 
oratory at Trinity College, but re- 
fused to take his degree in protest 
against the examinations given 
candidates on their political views. 
So A rebel by nature, he quickly 
joined the United Irishmen, a home 
a . 4 rule society. Threatened with arrest 
for his activities, he went to 
= France and joined the Irish exiles 

in planning a fresh outbreak with 
the promised help of Napoleon, 
then preparing to invade England. In 1803 he returned to 
Ireland and there remained in hiding until the date of the 
rebellion. : 

When it came most of the aid pledged him failed. Emmet’s 
followers fled, but he tarried in Dublin, hoping to persuade 
his sweetheart, Sara, daughter of the orator Curran, to go 
with him to America. He was captured, tried, convicted and 
hanged at twenty-five. 





























A Patriot's Plea sy robert emmer 


AM charged with being an emissary of France! An emis- 

sary of France! And for what end? It is alleged that I 
wished to sell the independence of my country! And for 
what end? Was this the object of my ambition? 

No, I am no emissary; and my ambition was to hold a 
place among the deliverers of my country—not in power, 
not in profit, but in the glory of achievement! Sell my coun- 
try’s independence to France! And for what? Was it for 
a change of masters? No! But for ambition! O my country, 
was it personal ambition that could influence me? Had it 
been the soul of my actions, could I not by my education 
and fortune, by the rank and consideration of my family, 
have placed myself among the proudest of my oppressors? 
My country was my idol; to it I sacrificed every selfish, 
every endearing 4tntiment; and for it, I now offer up my 
life. 

No, my lerd; I acted as an Irishman, determined on de- 
livering my country from the yoke of a foreign and unre- 
lenting tyranny, and from the more galling yoke of a do- 
mestic faction, which is its joint partner and perpetrator 
in the parricide, for the ignominy of existing with an ex- 
terior of splendor and of conscious depravity. It was the 
wish of my heart to extricate my country from this doubly 
riveted despotism. 

Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me with 
dishonor; let no man attaint my memory by believing that 
1 could have engaged in any cause but that of my country’s 
liberty and independence; or that I could have become the 
pliant minion of fower in the oppression or the miseries 
of my countrymen, | would not have submitted to a for- 
eign oppressor for the same reason that I would resist the 
foreign and domestic oppressor; in’ the dignity of freedom 
I would have fought upon the threshold of my country, 
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and its enemy should enter only by passing over my life- 
less corpse. And I, who lived but for my country, and who 
have subjected myself to the dangers of the jealous and 
watchful oppressor, and the bondage of the grave, only to 
give my countrymen their rights, and my country her in- 
dependence, and am | to be loaded with calumny, and not 
suffered to resent or repel it—no, God forbid! 

If the spirits of the illustrious dead participate in the con- 
cerns and cares of those who are dear to them in this tran- 
sitory life—oh, ever dear and venerated shade of my de- 
parted father, look down with scrutiny upon the conduct 
of your suffering son; and see if I have even for a moment 
deviated from those principles of morality and patriotism 
which it was your care to instill into my youthful mind, 
and for which I am now to offer up my life! 

My lords, you are impatient for the sacrifice—the blood 
which you seek is not congealed by the artificial terrors 
which surround your victim; it circulates warmly and un- 
ruffled, through the channels which God created for noble 
purposes, but which you are bent to destroy, for purposes so 
grievous, that they cry to heaven. Be yet patient! I have 
but a few words more to say. I am going to my cold and 
silent grave: my lamp of life is nearly extinguished: my race 
is run; the grave opens to receive me, and I sink into its 
bosom! I have but one request to ask at my departure from 
this world—it is the charity of its silence! Let no man write 
my epitaph: for as no man.who knows my motives dare 
now vindicate them, let not prejudice or ignorance asperse 
them. Let them and me repose in obscurity and peace, and 
my tomb remain uninscribed, until other times, and other 
men, can do justice to my character; when my country takes 
her place among the nations of the earth, then, and not till 
then, let my epitaph be written. I have done. 
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The Black Bottle 


(Continued) 


Peccy: That’s true for you, Bill. 
(Weeping) But think of Mickey Joe 
‘and he to be washed from the deck of a 
ship into the angry sea, and devoured 
by a whale, maybe. 

Bit: The poor man is better off, 
Peggy, and he got a good clean death 
anyway. Wisha, what’s in this life for 
any of us. Worry and annoyance of 
some kind or other from the cradle to 
the grave, Anyway I’m sure he’s happy. 
The gates of Heaven they are always 
thrown open to them that are drowned. 
And if he wasn’t much of a provider, 
he never did hurt or harm to anyone. 

Peccy: Death is a terrible thing. 

BuL: It comes to all our doors, but 
you won't be lonesome while I am here 
to keep you company. If Providence 
was to grant me a thousand wishes, 
Peggy, I'd only ask one that is to look 
after and protect you till your dying 
day. The Lord never takes anything 
from us without giving something in 
return. And when He took Mickey Joe 
to Himself I'm certain He meant me 
te take his place. You are my own 
thought and comfort now, Peggy. 
(Opens parcel.) L brought a few pipes 
and snuff. . 

Peccy: You are going to an awful 
lot of expense, Bill, aren’t you? 

Butt: What good is money if we can’t 
make someone happy with it? And see 
here what I have done also. I have paid 
off your debts, so that from now on you 
can hold your head in the air and look 
everyone in the face. (Handing her a 
receipt.) Here, take this. 

Peccy: You shouldn’t have done so 
much for me. I'm not deserving of it. 

Bu: That’s only nonsense. We only 
get what we deserve. What will I do 
with the pipes and snuff, Peggy? 

Peccy: Bring them to the next room 


where they are holding the wake, if © 


you please. 

Bu: I will with pleasure. (As he 
goes out, NED. CONDON and HAN- 
NAH come back.) 

Nep: Well, Peggy, everything is go- 
ing on nicely, We must all die, and 
drowning is an easier death than hang- 
ing, at all events. 

Peccy: I know you are sorry for me, 
Ned, though himself and yourself were 
never too friendly. 

Nep: Oh, we were friendly enough. 
We only quarreled when we had reason. 

Peccy: My poor man; my poor 
Mickey Joe! I wish I was in the watery 
grave with him. It’s a terrible thing to 
be deprived of the breadwinner, Ned. 

Nep: I know it is, but it would be 
worse if there wasn’t another forth- 
coming. Don’t worry. The dead are 
‘the best off. Each and every one of us 


get our due allotment of time, and 
when our day comes, off we go to make 
room for someone else. I have but one 
desire now: and that is to make you 
happy. 

(BILL comes from the room and is 
displeased at seeing his rival talking to 
PEGGY.) 

Bi_: You are wanted inside, Ned. 

Nep: Wisha what do they want me 
for at all? I've done my part. 

But: To fix up the room and fill the 
pipes, I suppose. 

Nep: Oh, you can do that, Bill. You're 
more of an artist than I am. 

But: It’s part of your trade, so you 
had better go and do it. 

Neo: I'll go in a minute. I have a few 
words to say to Peggy. 

But: It’s now you're wanted. The 
candles will set fire to the house if 
they're not arranged properly. (Places 
his hand on NED'S shoulder.) Now, 
like a good man be obliging. On an 
occasion like this we should all do our 
best. Go on, now. You have been here 
long enough. I’m surprised at your 
indifference. 

Nep: I'll go when I feel like it, but 
not till then. 

Peccy: For goodness’ sake don’t have 
any crossness. I'll go myself and fix the 
place. 

Boru: No, you will not, Peggy. I'll 


go. 

(PEGGY walks towards the door and 
BILL follows her.) 

Butt (to NED): You stay where you 
are. I'll help Peggy. 

Neb: Now see what's happened. You 
have turned her away. 

Bit: It was you turned her away, 
and no wonder, too. A look from you 
would be enough to turn the cows from 
the meadow. I don’t see for the life of 
me what you want coming here for. 

Nep: Why wouldn't I come here as 
well as you? 

BitL: You know my heart was set on 
Peggy long before that bluttering fool 
of a husband of hers. You have no 
sense of chivalry, Ned Condon! But 
what could one expect from a poor, 
miserable sleveen of an undertaker! 

Nep: Isn’t an undertaker as good as 
a tombstone-maker, and better? 





“The Black Bottle” is subject to a 
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or amateur, broadcasting by radie or 
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lt at 25 West 45th St., New York 
City, N. Y., or 811 West 7th St., Los 
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Bit: That question is too absurd to 
be answered. I for one don’t think so 
at all events. 

Nep: Well, the lady of the house 
does, and not only does she think more 
about my calling, but she thinks more 
about myself also, 

But: I wouldn't take your word for 
less than that. 

Nep: If you won't, then it’s easy to 
find out the truth. (Goes to the door 
of the room.) Mrs. Dunscome, ma’am? 

Peccy: (as she comes out.) What's 
the matter now? 

BLL (pointing to NED): This gen- 
tleman here says he holds a higher 
place in your estimation than I do, and 
I want you to openly contradict him. 

Peccy (very embarrassed): What's 
coming over the pair of you at all? 

Bit (pointing to NED): He says I 
have no right to be here, and I told 
him I had as good a right as he has. 
Isn’t that so? 

Peccy: You are both good friends 
of mine. 

Bit: I’m afraid we'll have to finish 
this dispute ourselves. (He takes a 
pack of cards from the mantel.) 

Nep: What are you going to do? 

Bitt: We are going to play one 
game of forty-five, and whoever loses 
must withdraw from the conflict. Are 
you satisfied? 

Nep: I’m not satisfied; why should 
I be? I'll not touch a card for anyone. 

Bit: Well, if you don’t play you 
are going to be flung outside this door 
then. The likes of you aren't fit to be 
seen in respectable company. (BILL 
grips NED by the collar; a struggle en- 
sues. The people come from the next 
room. During the confusion the street 
door opens and the BAILIFF enters.) 

Bartirr: What's all this rov ing 
about? A nice way indeed to behave 
in the house of a man that’s been 
drowned. 

Ngp: What business is it of yours I'd 
like to know? We want none of your 
interference. Didn’t I pay what was 
coming to you on the mortgage? 

BamirF: You did, but that’s no rea- 
son why you should be disturbing « 
poor widow who needs sympathy and 
consolation for the distress that has 
come on her. Any man in your shoes 
would have paid what she owed. (To 
BILL.) It was dacent of you too, Bill. 
to pay my sister the fifty pounds that 
Peggy owed her. She told me about 
your kindness. 

Nep: That’s enough now from you. 
We've heard enough of your old talk. 
Be off with yourself out of here. You 
are not fit to be under the same roof 
as Peggy. 

Bamirr (takes a chair and sits 
down): The last man who tried to put 
me out of a house was buried for 
nothing. (Pointing to the window.) 
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Over the cliff beyond he was flung. 

Peccy: Are you going to start row- 
ing now, Jerry? 

BauirF: Indeed I am not, Peggy. I 
only want the answer you promised 
me when you would hear of the death 
of Mickey Joe. You won't find a better 
provider or a fonder husband in the 
whole countryside than myself. 

(They all begin to wrangle; more 
people come from the next room. At the 
height of the confusion, MICKEY JOE, 
with a sailor’s bag on his back, enters.) 

Mickey Joe (going to PEGGY): 
Peggy, Peggy! My own Peggy. What's 
the meaning of all this? 

Peccy: Is it yourself or your ghost 
that has come back, Mickey Joe? 

Mickey Joe: It’s myself, of course, 
Peggy. 

Hannan: Didn't I tell you he’d come 
back? There was something told me 
we'd see you again, Mickey Joe. 

Mickey Joe: What made you think 
I wouldn’t come, Peggy? 

Peccy (holding out the will to him): 
See for yourself. (He reads it.) 

Mickey Joe: Sure that’s not my writ- 
ing at all. 

Peccy: And who wrote it then? 

Mickey Joe: Jerry Maher, the bailiff, 
of course, There’s no mistaking the bla’- 
guard’s writing. I know it well (Looking 
around) Why is the house full of 
strangers? 


Hanna: We are holding your wake, 
Mickey Joe. 

Mickey Joe: My wake? 

Peccy: Yes. 

Mickey Joe (with surprise): Oh, I 
see! It’s more like a christening or a 
fancy dress ball. (To PEGGY) Nice re- 
spect indeed you've shown to me be- 
fore you were sure whether I was dead 
or not. The good nature, I’m thinking, 
is leaving the people altogether. Well, 
why don’t you take yourselves off now 
that I have come back? 

Nep: I will as soon as I get what's 
coming to me. 

Bit: And so will I. 

Mickey Joe: What do you mean by 
speaking to a man in his own house like 
that for? 

Nep: In vour house? 

Mickey Joe: Yes, my house. 

Nep: Wasn't .it myself cleared the 
mortgage? 

Bit: And it was I paid Peggy's 
debts. 

Mickey Joe: Is that a fabrication, 
Peggy? 

Peccy: No, Mickey Joe, it’s the truth. 
(Handing him the receipts) See for 
vourself. 

Mickey Joe (with a smile as he puts 
the receipts in his pocket): 1 don't 
think I will interfere with the will after 
all. Well, it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. Here’s long life to us all! 
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The Silver Tongue 


HE speech of the Irish people has a 

peculiar richness and a lilt which 

sets it apart from that of any other 
English-speaking people. The turn of 
phrase is equaliy unmistakable; whether 
or not the speech is marked by a pro- 
nunciation called a “brogue.” “The sun 
to be shining; the air to be clear —” is 
an example of the manner in which the 
Irish use the infinitive actively in their 
speech. “There was hurry on them,” is 
another type of Irish phrasing meaning 
“they were in a hurry.” 

Some words used by the Irish alone 
are not really English words, but Eng- 
lish spelling of Gaelic words. “To keen,” 
means to wail in mourning, or a dirge, 
but it is not an English word. Its Gaelic 
spelling is caoine. “Wake” which is a 
word meaning the custom of sitting up 
with the unburied dead, comes from an 
Anglo-Saxon word waoican, which 
means to watch. 

Many familiar words are purely Irish, 
however. Boycott, a word taken into the 
English language, came straight from 
County Mayo, where a Captain Boycott 
made himself so unpopular he was 
shunned by everyone, Leprechaun —a 
tricky little fairy in the shape of a 
peasant man means the same in Eng- 


lish. 





Erin Awakens 
(Concluded) 


the Western World was recently revived 
on Broadway with some members of 
the Abbey staff. Padraic Colum made 
his first appearance through the Abbey 
at 20, and his second play The Land 
was his first success. Sean O’Casey came 
along some ten years after Synge had 
died, with not only a fresh talent but a 
new approach to the drama. Whereas 
the earlier playwrights — Yeats, Lady 
Gregory, Synge and many others had 
written, with poetic overtones, of the 
peasant and the hero — O’Casey was a 
realist. His characters were the ,poor 
slum dwellers of the Irish cities and 
their speech was the lilting, ungram- 
matical speech of the unschooled. His 
themes were Irish, intensely so. Juno 
and the Paycock, The Plough and the 
Stars, and The Silver Tassie brought 
him fame. 

Today O’Casey has turned to writing 
autobiography. The theatre of Ireland 
has lost most of its other great writers 
through death or exile. Paul Vincent 
Carroll, an Abbey veteran, is almost the 
only living dramatist of the Celtic Re- 
vival school. 
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While the Abbey was absorbing so 
much of Ireland’s literary talent, the 
Irish novelists and short story writers 
were also feeling the great upsurge. 
Their work fell largely into the same 
subject groupings as the plays — the 
peasant, the hero, and the city. One of 
the best known of the folk-lore or 
peasant story-tellers was James Steph- 
ens, whose Crock of Gold and Deirdre 
are very widely read. Stephens looks 
like a leprechaun straight out of his 
own mythology. George Moore was 
better known as an English than an 
Irish writer, and so was James Joyce, 
whose biographical sketch appears with 
the story in this issue. 

Toward the later days of the Irish 
Revival, Liam O'Flaherty began writ- 
ing stories and novels of the Aran 
Islands. He found his inspiration among 
the hard-working, natural people of the 
islands, although his later works, such 
as The Informer, made into a stirring 
movie several years ago, and Famine 
used the larger scene of his nation. 

Since the triumph of the Revolution 
in 1921 which gave southern Ireland 
her longed-for independence, the Irish 
Revival has lost much of its youthful 
zest. Home rule proved to be slightly 


less than the dream of it. The charm- 
ing legends and the heroic myths began 
to pall, and the Irish were ,ready to 
turn to the new problems of creating 
a nation. There came a feeling of dis- 
illusionment; the dream had lost its 
magic. The writers like O'Flaherty, 
O’Casey, and O’Faolian turned to real- 
ism. There was no hideaway like Coole 
Park for the artists. The new republic 
was a stern one, In 1928 it adopted a 
censorship law which has banned a 
total of some 1500 Irish books since 
its adoption. In a country of 4,000.- 
000 people, no,Irish publisher could 
compete with English and American 
rivals with audiences of many millions. 

In the face of such discouragements, 
many of the coming writers of the '20s, 
like Michael McLaverty, Frank O’Con- 
nor, Oliver St. John Gogarty, and Paul 
Vincent Carroll left Ireland for a 
broader and freer scene. So did some 
of the older ones, of whom several are 
now in Hollywood. For as O’Faolian 
said, “The young Irish writer must 
speak to the wide world, no matter 
what his subject. . . .” He adds, “I 
prophecy that, in future, Irish letters 
will be less exciting, more rare, and 
much more highly finished.” 
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Sharpen your wits... 


AUTHOR! AUTHOR! 


There’s no denying that the Irish 
have the gift of gab, whether it be by 
word of mouth or by pen in hand — 
as the renowned list of Irish-born au- 
thors in Erin Awakens proves. A true 
Irishman never minded a bit of a joke, 
either, and we'll hope that none will 
be minding a pun or two on some of 
their literary great. See if you can 
guess the true names of the authors 
below. Following each name pun is a 
hint as to the author’s identity. 


1. Metal Worker (was lauded im 
Restoration England). 

2. Quick Faculty Heac 
liner). 
- 8. A Robbery, but only in name (also 
a Dubliner). 

4. Unruly, both of pen and tongue 
(wrote The Ballade of Reading Gaol). 

5. His words were music and did 
sing (author of Playboy of the West- 
ern World). 


(a Dub- 


CLAY 


In this story, James Joyce has used 
the hard-working, natural people of 
Ireland as his characters. The gentle 
mood of the story should give you new 
insight into the souls of the little peo- 
ple of Ireland. Check the answers you 
think best fit the following questions: 

1. Barmtrack is an Irish name for 
(a) copper boilers; (b) laundresses; 
(c)-currant bread; (d) a gossip. 

2. Maria was known among her co- 
workers as (a) a troublemaker; (b) 
an accomplished laundress; (c) a miser; 
(d) a peacemaker. 

8. Maria was Joe’s (a) mother; (b) 
sister; (c) aunt; (d) governess. 

4. The story takes place on (a) 
Halloween; (b, All Soul’s Eve; (c) 
St. Agnes’ Eve; (d) Christmas Eve. 

5. Do you think Maria’s choice of a 
solo indicates (a) her longing for 
riches; (b) her memory of her youth; 
(c) her memory of Joe’s youth; (d) 
unrequited love? 


CHOOSE THEIR PARTNERS 


Match the Irishmen on the left with 
their proper identification on the right. 


(a) Poet who wove 
Irish myths into 
verse 

(b) Poet who signed 
himself ‘A.E.” 

(c) Loved the story 
of Deirdre 

(d) Dramatist who 
wrote of Irish 
slums 

(e) Co-founder of 
Irish Theatre 

(f) Author of The 


Informer 


1. James Stephens 
2. Liam O'Flaherty 
8. Lady Gregory 


4. William Butler 
Yeats 


5. Sean O’Casey 
6. Geo. W. Russell 


WORD GAME 


Green is the color of Ireland, but 
with a few additions it becomes 
e@ word of a different “color.” 

GREEN plus a dwelling equals « 
place for plants. 

GREEN plus a musical instrument 
becomes an inexperienced per- 


son. 
GREEN plus a part of the body 
equals a kind ef currency. 
GREEN plus a portion of the earth's 
surface becomes a place on the 
map. 





Can You 
head? 


. Are you able to go beyond the 
literal meaning of words and catch 
the overtones of the writer or speaker? 





Words, as we all know, have power 
to arouse the reader's mind and his 
emotions, tor good and tor evil. The 
propagandist uses words skilfully to 
arouse his reade ’s emotions and to di- 
rect his thoughts into the channels he 
has prepared for them. A single word 
may be capable of arousing teeling. 
For example, when students were asked 
to write down all that the word “red” 
suggested to them, many of them put 
down their own associations with Rus- 
sians, or Communists. If one word can 
do that, how much more effective are 
carefully thought-out passages! 

In Robert Emmet’s speech, there is 
such passion, patriotic passion, that we 
cannot read it without being stirred. 
Now let's try this passage by another 


Irishman, of another day, and let's 
try to analyze the feeling he shows 
here. It is a complex teeling, made up 
of love for his own land, and gratitude 
and affection for another. See it you 
can discover to what nation his words 
were addressed. 

“Land of the free and home of the 
brave, Farewell! May you ever remain 
as I have known you, land of the gen- 
erous-hearted and the kindly. May you 
stand through time as they would have 
you who love you — Liberty’s chosen 
champion; and oh, may you never know 
the agony of a foreign master’s lash. 

“I came to you on a holy mission, a 
mission of Freedom; I return to my 
people who sent me, not, indeed, as 
I had dreamed it, with the mission ac- 
complished, but, withal, a message that 
will cheer in the dark days that have 
come upon them, and that will inspire 
the acceptance of such sacrifices as 
must yet be made. 

“So farewell— young, _ fortunate, 
mighty land; no wish that I can express 
can measure the depth of my esteem 
for you or my desire for your welfare 
and glory. And farewell the many dear 
friends I have made and the tens of 
thousands who, for the reason that I 
was the representative of a noble na- 
tion, and a storied, appealing cause, 
gave me honors they denied to princes 
— you will not need to be assured that 
Ireland will not forget and that Ireland 
will not be ungrateful.” 





SENIOR 


QUESTIONS 


1. The speake: was addressing (a) 
England; (b) France; (c) United 
States; (d) Australia, Pick out the 
words or phrases that prove your point. 

2. He had just made a tour for the 
purpose of: (a) collecting money; (b) 
getting recognition of Ireland’s inde- 
pendence; (c) recruiting soldiers; (d) 
breaking relations with England. Choose 
words to prove your choice. 

3. He had been received with (a) 
indifference; (b) dislike; (c) sympa- 
thy and honor; (d) official ceremonies. 
Prove it from the quotation. 

4. At the time he spoke, Ireland was 
(a) fighting for freedom; (b) inde- 
pendent; (c) enslaved; (d) oppressed. 
Choose words to back your point. 

5. The speaker himself was: (a) an 
Irish patriot; (b) president of Eire; 
(c) an English officer; (d) an Irish- 
American patriot. Prove your point 
with words. 

6. The time of the speech was (a) 
1660; (b) 1789; (c) 1665; (d) 1921. 
This can only be a guess, but you can 
find evidence in the speech for the date 
that seems most likely to you. 


Answers 
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HE matron had given her leave to 

go out as soon as the women’s tea 

was over and Maria looked forward 
to her evening out. The kitchen was 
spick and span: the cook said you could 
see yourself in the big copper oilers. 
The fire was nice and bright and on 
one of the side-tables were four very 
big barmbracks [Hallowe’en currant 
bread]. These barmbracks seemed un 
cut; but if you went closer you would 
see that they had been cut into long 
thick even slices and were ready tc be 


By JAMES JOYCE 


Maria’s fortune was just 
what you might expect 


handed round at tea. Maria had cut 
them herself. 

Maria was a very, very smail person 
indeed but she had a very long nose 
and a very long chin. She talked a little 
through her nose, always soothingly! 
“Yes, my dear,” and “No, my dear.” 
She was always sent for when the 
women quarreled over their tubs and 
always succeeded in making peace. One 
day the matron had said to her: 

“Maria, you are a veritable peace- 
maker!” 

And the sub-matron and two of the 
Board ladies had heard the compliment. 
And Ginger Mooney was always saying 
what she wouldn’t do to the dummy 
who had charge of the irons if it wasn’t 
for Maria. Everyone was so fond of 
Maria. 
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The women would have their tea at 
six o'clock and sh. would be able to get 
away before seven. From Ballsbridge to 
the Pillar, twenty minutes; from the Pil- 
lar to Drumcondra, twenty minutes; and 
twenty minutes to buy the things. She 
would be there before eight. She took 
out her purse with the silver clasps and 
read again the words A Present from 
Belfast. She was very fond of that purse 
because Joe had brought it to her five 
years before when he and Alphy had 
gone to Belfast on a Whit-Monday trip. 
In the purse were two half-crowns and 
some coppers. She would have five shill- 
ings clear after paying iram fare. What 
a nice evening they would have, all the 
children singing! Only she hoped that 
Joe wouldn't come in drunk. He was 
so different when he took any drink. 

Often he had wanted her to go and 
live with them; but she would have felt 
herself in the way (though Joe’s wite 
was ever so nice with her) and she had 
become accustomed to the life of the 
laundry. Joe was a good fellow She 
had nursed him and Alphy too; and Joe 
used often say: 

“Mamma is mamma but Maria is mv 
proper mother.” 

After the break-up at home the boys 
had got her that position in the Dublin 
by Lamplight laundry, and she liked it. 
She used to have such a bad opinion ot 
Protestants but now she thought they 
were very nice people, a little quiet 
and serious, but still very nice people to 
live with. Then she had her plants in 
the conservatory and she liked looking 
after them. She had lovely ferns and 
wax-plants and, whenever anyone came 
to visit her, she always gave the visitor 
one or two slips from her conservatory. 
There was one thing she didn’t like and 
that was the tracts on the walls; but 
the matron was such a nice person to 
deal with, so genteel. 

When the cook told her everything 
was ready she went into the women’s 
roum and began to pull the big bell. In 
a few minutes the women began to 
come in by twos and threes, wiping their 
steaming hands in their petticoats and 
pulling down the sleeves of their blouses 
over their red steaming arms. They 
settled down before their huge mugs 
which the cook and the dummy filled 
up with hot tea, already mixed with 
milk and sugar in huge tin cans. Maria 
superintended the distribution of the 
barmbrack and saw that every woman 
got her four slices. There was a great 
deal ot laughing and joking during the 
meal. Lizzie Fleming said Maria was 
sure to get the ring and, though Flem- 
ing had said that for so many Hallow 
Eves, Maria had to laugh al say she 
didn’t want any ring or man either; 
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and when she laughed her grey-green 
eyes sparkled with disappointed shy- 
ness and the tip of her nose nearly met 
the tip of her chin. Then Ginger Moo- 
ney lifted up her mug of tea and pro- 
posed Maria’s health while all the other 
women clattered with their mugs on the 
table, and said she was sorry she hadn't 
a sup of porter to drink it in. And Maria 
laughed again till the tip of her nose 
nearly met the tip of her chin and till 
her minute body nearly shook itself 
asunder because she knew that Mooney 
meant well though, of course, she had 
the notions of a common woman. 

But wasn’t Maria. glad when the 
women had finished their tea and the 
cook and the dummy had begun to clear 
away the tea-things! She went into her 
little bedroom and, remembering that 
the next morning was a mass morning, 
changed the hand of the alarm from 
seven to six. Then she took off her 
working skirt and her house-boots and 
laid her best skirt out on the bed and 
her tiny dress-boots beside the foot of 
the bed. She change@ her blouse too 
and, as she stood before the mirror, she 
thought of how she used to dress for 
mass on Sunday morning when she was 
a young girl; and she looked with quaint 
affection at the diminutive body which 
she had so often adorned. In spite of its 
years she found it a nice tidy little body. 

When she got outside the streets were 
shining with rain and she was glad of 
her old brown waterproof. The tram was 
full and she had to sit on the little stool 
at the end of the car, facing all the peo- 
ple, with her toes barely touching the 
floor. She arranged in her mind al] she 
was going to do and thought how much 
better it was to be independent and to 
have your own money in your pocket. 
She hoped they would have a nice eve- 


ning. She was sure they would but she 
could not help thinking what a pity it 
was Alphy and Joe were not speaking. 
They were always falling out now but 
when they were boys together they used 
to be the best of friends; but such was 
life. 

She got out of her tram at the Pillar 
and ferreted her way quickly among the 
crowds. She went into Downe’s cake- 
shop but the shop was so full of people 
that it was a long time before she could 
get herself attended to. She bought a 
dozen of mixed penny cakes, and at 
last came out of the shop laden with a 
big bag. Then she thought what else 
would she buy: she wanted to buy 
something really nice. They would be 
sure to have plenty of apples and nuts. 
It was hard to know what to buy and all 
she could think of was cake. She de- 
cided to buy some plumcake but 
Downes’ plumcake had not enough al- 
mond icing on top of it so she went 
over to a shop in Henry Street. Here 
she was a long time in suiting herself 
and the stylish young lady behind the 
counter, who was evidently a little an- 
noyed at her, asked her was it wedding- 
cake she wanted to buy. That made 
Maria blush and smile at the young 
lady; but the young lady took it all 
very seriously and finally cut a thick 
slice of plumcake, parcelled it up and 
said: “Two-and-four, please.” 

She thought she would have to stand 
in the Drumcondra tram because none 
of the young men seemed to notice her 
but an elderly gentleman made room 
for her. He was a stout gentleman and 
he wore a brown hard hat; he had a 
square red face and a greyish mous- 
tache. Maria thought he was a colonel- 
looking gentleman and she reflected 
how much more polite he was than the 


young men who simply stared straight 
before them. The gentleman began to 
chat with her about Hallow Eve and the 
rainy weather. He supposed the bag 
was full of good things for the little 
ones and said it was only right that the 
youngsters should enjoy themselves 
while they were young. Maria agreed 
with him and favoured him with de- 
mure nods and hems. He was very nice 
with her, and when she was getting 
out at the Canal Bridge she thanked 
him and bowed, and he bowed to her 
and raised his hat and smiled agreeably; 
and while she was going up along the 
terrace, bending her tiny head under 
the rain, she thought how easy it was 
to know a gentleman. 

Everybody said: “O, here’s Maria!” 
when she came to Joe’s house. Joe was 
there, having come home from business, 
and all the children had their Sunday 
dresses on. There was two big girls in 
from next door and games were going 
on. Maria gave the bag of cakes to the 
eldest boy, Alphy, to divide and Mrs. 
Donnelly said it was too good of her 
to bring such a big bag of cakes and 
made all the children say: 

“Thanks, Maria.” 

But Maria said she had brought 
something special for papa and mamma, 
something they would be sure to like, 
and she began to look for her plumcake. 
She tried in Downes’ bag and then in 
the pockets of her waterproof and then 
on the hallstand but nowhere could she 
find it. Then she asked all the children 
had any of them eaten it — by mistake, 
of course — but the children all said no 
and looked as if they did not like to 
eat cakes if they were to be accused of 
stealing. Everybody had a solution for 
the mystery and Mrs. Donnelly said 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


* JAMES JOYCE (1882-1941) is one 
of the few writers who became a 
classic in his lifetime. But along with 
the honor came all the troubles of 
genius. His work was so conspicu- 
ously new and experimental that he 
was always on trial. He was first re- 
jected by publishers; he was cen- 
sored; his work was confiscated; pi- 
rated editions of his first long novel 
were brought out here and abroad. 
He was a storm-center of critics; 
ardently defended by his followers, 
bitterly attacked, and misunderstood. 

The proof of his greatness is that 
he has had the widest influence upon 
the modern short story and novel 
of any writer of the century. “How 
may of those who read John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima recognize its literary ob- 


ligations to Ulysses?” asks Harry 
Levin in his introduction to the new 
Portable James Joyce. How many 
people who read the kind of short 
story which relies for its effect upon 
sensitive observation, dialogue, and 
quick characterization, know it stems 
from Joyce? And especially from 
Dubliners, in which “Clay” appeared. 
Today Joyce’s books are required 
reading in college courses. 

There was less drama in Joyce’s 
personal life than in the career of 
his works. A Dubliner, he was the 
favorite of his “Irish Micawber” 
father. One of “sixteen or seventeen 
children,” James Joyce had a poor 
childhood, and all his life he was 
hard-pressed for money. In the Jesuit 
schools he attended, he was so fine 
a scholar that his teachers urged him 
to become a priest. Joyce decided 





against it, and after taking his de- 
gree, he moved to the Continent 
where he remained for the rest of his 
life, except for occasional visits home. 
His great learning and his poverty 
made him a teacher at a pitifully 
small salary, although he married in 
1904 and had a family to support. 

At about the time of his marriage 
a struggle began to get his poems, 
stories and novels printed. His beau- 
tiful songs called Chamber Music 
were first rejected, then Dubliners, 
then A Portrait of the Artist As 4 
Young Man, and so on, until his 
death. Today, the’ readers wonder 
why. When these works finally saw 
print, Joyce made almost nothing 
from them. To add to his difficulties, 
he became almost blind. Ten opera- 
tions saved a little of his sight, but 
the last one killed him. 
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Typewriter Types 





Rug-Cutter 


He’s blessed with toes that twinkle—and thanks to his Royal 
Portable, he finds he has much more time to twinkle them at 
dances and juke box emporiums. For school tests reveal that stu- 
dents who type get higher marks, do more and better work in 
less time! 


MONEY 


“TALKS 
q 





Hay-Maker 


Knows how to make hay (literal translation: Money) while the 
sun shines. For with her Royal Portable, not only does she get 
her own work done in jig-time, she also makes money by typing 
reports, themes, and notes for others. Great for the future, too— 
for Royal is the portable with the features of an office typewriter! 
















Miss Lonelyheart 


It’s not that she isn’t popular—the boys try to woo her away 
from her work nightly. But poor lass . . . she doesn’t seem to 
realize that with a Royal Portable, homework is made easier and 
quicker, thanks to such Royal time-savers as ““Magic”’ Margin, 
“Touch Control,” and Finger-Flow Keyboard. 





You? 


If you aren’t lucky enough to own a Royal Portable, speak at 
once to the Mater or Pater. Explain firmly how a Royal helps 
one to get better marks at school, amd prepares one for a better 
job later on. Be patient with the folks—but insist on a Royal... 
it’s sturdy and time-saving! 


ROYAL 


































PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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By Franklin R. Zeran 


Vocational Editor 





OTOR TRANSPORTATION is 
Nw a young and vigorous indus- 
try. Many of the men who 
founded our present-day trucking con- 
cerns were veterans of World War I. 
Veterans of World War II now are look- 
ing to the trucking industry for starting 
jobs and independent businesses. 

There are many small, private con- 
cerns operating in the trucking indus- 
try. Most of the passenger carriers now 
arc large, well-organized corporations 
employing thousands of persons in a 
wide range of occupations. 

Both the trucking and passenger car- 
rier branches of motor transportation 
operate under state and Federal laws 
and regulations designed to | assure 
safety, fair charges, and a. fair return 
to the investors, 

Young men considering the motor 
transport field in any of its branches 
are advised first to work for a time 
in the business. Almost any job with a 
motor carrier, either a large cartage 
concern or a small private carrier, will 
give the beginner actual knowledge of 
motor transport and its problems. Then 
he can start either “on a shoestring” 
with one truck or with the financial 
backing needed for a more, ambitious 
venture. 


Trucking for a Living 

There were 4,835,000 trucks reg- 
istered in 1945, all requiring drivers, 
servicing, and managerial personnel. 
The man who operates one or two 
trucks may be both driver and repair 
man; he may do the loading, keep rec- 
ords of all expenses, collect bills,. make 
necessary financial reports and, some- 
where in the 24 hours of the day, find 
time to solicit business. 

There is money to be made through 
proper operation of a trucking business, 
How much depends upon such factors 
as the size and scope of operations and 
the nature of the terrain over which 
trucks travel. There are many lines 


> 






American Trucking Associations 


Jobs in Motor Transportation 


of activity—wholesale, retail, agricul- 
tural, etc. There are the well-known 
lines such as coal, sand and gravel, and 
foods. There are sanitary services, 
ready-mixed concrete, soft drink dis- 
tribution, milk delivery, eggs and poul- 
try collection for wholesale or retail. 

In all of those activities the know- 
how of the operator is most important. 
That’s the reason the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., urges all begin- 
ners first to get a job and learn the 
business from the inside. 


Passenger Carriers 


The motor bus lines which carry pas- 
sengers—whether from coast to coast 
or over shorter, local runs—are chiefly 
fields for employment rather than own- 
ership. Nearly all of them are well- 
organized corporations. They own many 
busses, maintain stations, garages, and 
offices, and carefully observe all regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as well as state and local reg- 
ulations. 

The driver is the man millions of peo- 
ple know and associate with this busi- 
ness. When the bus leaves the station, 
he is in complete command. Behind the 
scenes there is the traffic department 
which regulates bus schedules, the 
maintenance department, auditing and 
accounting, advertising, and public re- 
lations departments, etc. All of these 


involve occupations found in many 
other enterprises. 

The motor bus driver, however, is a 
figure apart and the ambition of motor 
lines is to have the safest and best driv- 
ers on our highways. Drivers of the 
Greyhound Lines, for example, are 
employed by the regional managers 
and division superintendents in their 
own territories. Minimum qualifications 
specify height, weight, stature, eye- 
sight, hearing, general health, appear- 
ance, speech, family status (married 
men preferred), handwriting, experi- 
ence, safety and accident record, edu- 
cation (high schoo] and some college 
preferred), and a good family and per- 
sonal history. 

The young man who meets these re- 
quirements next takes a psychological 
test and, if he passes, is sent to a Driv- 
ers’ School for 10 or 12 days’ further 
instruction in the rules and regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Motor Carrier regulations, etc, He 
must pass driving tests in heavy traffic 
and written examinations, and then he 
is on probation for 90 days while ex- 
perienced operators observe his work 
and attitudes and habits! 

Both the trucking industry and motor 
transport are public service fields and 
the young person considering them 





1. I enjoy being with people. 
2. | like to help people. 


3. | am tolerant of other people's ideas. 


4. My behavior indicates respect for law and order. 


5. | take an active part in organizations to which | belong. 














6. | am able to organize and develop activities in my organization. _— 


7. | am able to present facts clearly and concisely. 


8. People are willing to follow my leadership. 
9. | can take directions as well. as give them. 











should also consider the following 
factors: , 

Yes No ? 

— 





Note: An affirmative answer to these questions indicates interest and aptitude only. The questions 
do not constitute a score indicative of occupational qualifications. 
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This Man Drove 1.000.000 Miles 
withent scedithinug a, fender... 











Day and Night, Rain or Shine...Truck Drivers Get their Cargoes Over the Highways 
with SAFETY and COURTESY... Unmatched Anywhere Else in the World! 


Always Glad to Give You a Helping 
Hand, They Have Earned the Title: 
“Big Brothers of the Road!” 
You'd probably be the best driver in 
school if you could drive your car 
50,000 miles fe con accident. Yet a 
truck driver doesn’t consider himself 
a “professional” unless he can do at 

least that well! 
This is part of a continuing program 
of Accident Prevention in America. 
For each year, truck drivers turn in 
“no-accident” reports to their em- 
Ployers, And they're mighty proud of 
their records, too! 


“SAFETY 1S NO ACCIDENT” 


Ask any truck driver how he does it, 
and he'll say: “Safety is no accident!” 
Safety and courtesy go hand in hand. 
If every driver in America practiced 
courteous driving, accidents would 
drop like a thermometer in Alaska! 

Night and day, truck drivers extend 
courtesies to everybody. You've prob- 
ably noticed a few. Dimming their 
lights . . . pulling over and waving you 
to pass . . . keeping always to the right 

- placing red flares on the road to 
warn you a truck is disabled. 


Take a tip from your “Big Brothers 


of the Road” and see what kind of a 
safety record you can hang up. If you 
can coddle your car as carefully as Sis 
pushes the baby’s buggy—surely you 
can keep your fenders straight! 





The American Trucking Associations 
is now enrolling all truck drivers in 
the NATIONAL COURTESY AND 
SAFETY CAMPAIGN —to pledge 
courtesy and safety on the road. 











rue AMERICAN TRUCKING wwoustex 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





SAFETY 


IS NO ACCIDENT 
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OUND—a subject on which both stu- 

dents and teachers are in perfect 
agreement! The Ideal High School Stu- 
dent! According to more than 2,000 
students and dozens of teachers who 
have written their opinions for this 
Jam Session, the main ingredients of 
the ideal student are: a sincere interest 
in learning and in his school, courtesy 
to and cooperation with both teachers 


TODAY’S SUBJECT 
The Ideal High School Student 


From the Students’ Viewpoint: 

The ideal student must be courteous 
and considerate toward hi: teachers 
and fellow students. He must be neat 
in appearance, possess a sense of hu- 
mor, and give his sincere and honest 
attention when this is asked of him. 
Interest and loyalty toward his school 
and the readiness to participate in all 
activities for the betterment of the 
school and community should be in his 
mind. He must willingly accept cor- 
rection, and must understand that truth 
is the basis of all learning. 


Madeleine de Angelo 


Central H. S., Pueblo, Colo. 


One who is neatly dressed; one who 
does his work to the best of his ability; 
one who can get along with his teachers 
and his fellow students; one who does 
extra work cheerfully when called upon; 
one who is attentive and tries to get the 
most he can out of a lesson; one who 
does his best to better his school and 
community, and, most of all, one who 
has common sense and can use it when 
faced with a problem. 


Seymour Ben-Zir 
Straus Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


First of all, he must definitely feel 
that he is in school for his own good, 
not just to give someone a job or to pass 
the time of day. He looks upon teach- 
ers as his friends and as helpers, rather 
than slave drivers. He takes an interest 
in everything concerning his school. 


Nina Genovese 
Johns Jr. H. S., Johnstown, Pa. 


He can be a mediocre student and, 
in my opinion, be “ideal,” if he is cour- 
teous and respectful to his teachers and 
fellow classmates. He must remember 


and fellow students, honesty, a sense 
of responsibility, neatness of appear- 
ance, and good sportsmanship. See opin- 
ions of students and teachers below. 

Because of the large number of letters 
received, this Jam Session will be con- 
tinued in next week’s issue, but the topic 
for the next Jam Session is announced 
at the end of the article. Don’t miss our 
Musical Jam!—Gay Head. 


that “honesty is ine best policy,” and to 
do unto others as he would have them 
do unto him. 


Jerry Sessions 
Istrouma Jr. H. $., Baton Rouge, La. 


An ideal student is one who is co- 
operative at all times and willing to 
help fellow classmates in every way pos- 
sible. He takes part in all school activ- 
ities, has a knowledge of his country’s 
government, and knows what’s going on 
in the world. He is considerate at all 
times. 

- Ann Harvey 
Clover (S. C.) H. S. 


The “Ideal Student” can be summed 
up in two words: THOUGHTFUL- 
NESS and COURTESY. 


Carol Ann Williams 
South Haven (Kan.) H. S. 


I think the ideal student is the one 
who follows a school motto such as ours: 
Courtesy, cooperation, and service. I 
think the ideal student at our school 
is the one who is courteous at all times 
to the teachers and visitors to the school, 
who cooperates in every way possible 
and does his homework regularly, and 
gives his service to the school by playing 
fair in games against other schools, and 
helping out in school projects. 

David Palmer 
Warren Jr. H. $., Newton, Mass. 


My ideal student needn’t wear a 
halo all the time, nor should he be a 
continuous cut-up. He knows when to 
laugh and when to be quiet. Just being 
himself and acting naturally adds up 
to being a better student. 


Anna Margaret Lainson 
Lincoln H. $., Council Bluffs, lowa 


To be an ideal student, one must 
keep up with his work, be neat in ap- 


pearance, use good English, be courte- 
ous, and keep up with the school stand- 
ards. Citizenship, one of the very im- 
portant qualities, should be developed 
as you go through school. Practicing 
now will prepare you for the future. 


Mary Alice Mentzer 
Schuyler (Neb.) H. S. 


My Ideal? Why certainly! 
I'll tell you here and now, 

He must have wit and humor, 
Must learn thé “why” and “how.” 


He’s one who rises early 
And goes to bed on time; 
He gets assignments finished, 
And often saves a dime. 


He has an interest in music, 
And in athletics too; 

Does something for a hobby, 
Always trying something new, 


In short, he’s an all ’round lad, 
Intent on education 
Who does his best each day that comes, 
In spite of all creation! 
Don Santos 
East H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 


There have to be leaders and fol- 
lowers, but my high school ideal will 
be both—a leader in one thing.and a 
follower in another. 


Isabel Kovacs 
Waite H. S., Toledo, Ohio 


From the Teachers’ Viewpoint: 
The ideal high school student would 
be the most mature personality. He 
would not necessarily have to have the 
highest I1.Q. but would need to have 
the finest attitude toward his school. 
He would like his school work, and 
show it. He would have a keen sense 
of humor, dress neatly, be clean and 
honest, and take part in extra-curricular 
activities. He would be enthusiastic 
in all work he undertook, would take 
criticism in the proper spirit and not 
show resentment. Above all, he would 
be a student who would try to the best 
of his ability and show himself a good 

sport, no matter what the ‘results. 

Lloyd R. Thomas 
Boy’s Tech. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Concluded on page 35) 
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This much penicillin cost more than 520 four years ago 


DAY the same quantity of amor- 
phous penicillin costs less than 
$1... and that’s a story. 


So rare was penicillin a few years 
ago that newspaper headlines even 
featured the planes that brought the 
precious drug to some desperate pa- 
tient. 


Then ingenuity took over. New 
techniques were invented to speed 
its making. Giant tanks were built at 
the Squibb Laboratories and else- 
where to provide mass production. 
Thousands of doctors prescribe peni- 
cillin today—instead of dozens. And 
the cost is within reach of all. 


The new antibiotic, streptomycin, 


is following the same path of cost re- 
duction as penicillin. 


Amniotin, a hormone of significant 
value, has come down in cost because 
of planned research into more effi- 
cient manufacturing techniques. 


These are not unusual cases— 
really. They are fundamental ex- 
amples of the Squibb concept . . . to 
take the new drugs, the rare dis- 
coveries, the laboratory accomplish- 
ments, and so apply painstaking skill 
in production that millions of people 
can obtain the advantages of medical 


discoveries at low cost. - 


To reduce the gap between such 
valuable substances in the test-tube 


and the finished product which can 
be administered to the patient with 
complete certainty of standard qual- 
ity, purity and medicinal benefit will 
always be a basic function of the 
House of Squibb. 





O, no, ~ thousand and four times 
NV no — but it’s true —a_ basketball 
team that sings for the crowd be- 
tween halves! The dribbling Sinatras 
hail from Fremont (Michigan) High, 
and they're supposed to be terrific. 
Coach Lawrence Gotschall tells me his 
boys hold the crowds spellbound with 
their half-time warbling. 

Known as the Singing Packers, the 
quartet is composed of Bill Kempf, 
Steve Kolk, Marv Hooker, and Dick 
Nisbet. Oh, yes, one of the team doesn’t 
sing. Wassa matter? Anti-social? 

Oh, my poor aching back! I have a 
reader who saves all my columns. His 
name is Bob Panciera and he hails from 
Manchester, Connecticut. 

He calls attention to my May 13, 
1946, column in which I stated that 
Frank Parker was America’s No. 1 ten- 
nis player, that he was sure of playing 
on the Davis Cup team, and that Aus- 
tralia would lick us 4 matches to 1. 

“Some predictions!” sneers Bob. 
“Frankie didn’t play in the matches 
and the U. S. licked Australia, 5 matches 
to 0.” 

All I can say is that at the time I 
wrote the article Frankie was the No. 
1 player and the Aussies were heavy 
favorites to drub us. So I made what I 
thought was a good safe prediction. 
And look what happens? I wind up 
being socked by an old clipping. 

The world’s shot-put record is 57 ft. 
1 in., made by Jack Torrance in 1934. 
But the late Al] Blozis once beat it — 
unofficially. Competing for Georgetown 
U. in an indoor meet, Al won with a 
heave of 55 ft. 9% in. Unfortunately the 
photographers hadn’t been able to take 











Short Shots 


any good pictures. They begged Al to 
take one more put. So Al peeled off his 
sweat shirt and heaved the ball once 
more. 

As luck would have it, the shot tra- 
— farther than it had ever been 

rown before or since — 57 ft. 9% in.! 

Why life is so delirious in Brooklyn. 
Years ago when Casey Stengel was 
managing the Dodgers, Brooklyn came 
up in the seventh inning trailing by 5 
runs. With two out, they luaded the 
bases. Casey then sent in a pinch hitter, 
Babe Phelps. The Babe promptly 
smacked the ball out of the park, send- 
ing in 4 runs. 

Two innings later, Brooklyn again 
needed a pinch hitter. “Ya bum ya!” a 
fan screamed at Casey. “Ya hadda waste 
Phelps. Now we need him!” 

The greatest pep talker of all times 
was Knute Rockne, the old football 
coach of Notre Dame. One Saturday 
afternoon he showed up in the locker 
room suffering from laryngitis. The 
players waited eagerly for the usual 
fiery speech. But Knute couldn’t talk. 

From the adjoining locker room, they 
could hear the rival coach whooping it 
up — begging his players to win one for 
the old school. Winking slyly, Rockne 
placed his hand over his throat and 
rasped hoarsely: 


“Listen to what that guy says and go 
out there and do it.” Yep, the Fighting 
Irish won by three touchdowns. 

One afternoon at a Syracuse-Colgate 
football game, some character who had 
never seen the inside of a college got 
up when the Colgate band started play- 
ing its alma mater. The fan next to him 
looked puzzled. “Hey,” he said, “why 
are you standing?” 

“Well,” retorted the character, “may- 
be I never went to Colgate, but I have 
always used their toothpaste.” 

In one of my past columns, | put 
Dell Tyler, of Missoula (Montana) 
High School in my hall of fame for win- 
ning four gold awards (for playing on 
four state-champ teams in a row). I 
asked if that was a high school record. 

“No, sir!” writes “Lit” Durham, coach 
of Olympia High in Columbia, South 
Carolina. “I have three boys who have 
won four gold awards in one year. They 
are Larry Gates, Billy Elkins and Roy 
Davis. 

“All of them have won awards for 
playing on our championship basketball 
and baseball teams, and for playing on 
our champ football team which won two 
Bowl games in one season — the Miami 
Beach Bowl game on December 7 and 
the Carolinas Bow! game on January |.” 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





ATTENTION TENNIS 


OULD you like to have a tennis tournament in your 
school, with gold-on-bronze medal-awards for winners? 


PLAYERS! 


(A picture of the medal is shown here.) 


Ask your tennis coach or athletic director to enter your 





school in the National Scholastic Intramural Tennis Tournaments. These tourna- 
ments are open to all senior and junior high schools in the United States. 

There is no entry fee and no red tape attached to entering. These tournaments 
are strictly intramural. Your school has complete and sole control over its tourna- 
ments, and may hold them any time before the end of the term. 

Free drawcharts and medals for the winners will be sent to every school holding 


a tournament. 


Have your coach or athletic director fill out the entry coupon pelow, and we will 


send all the materials. Fair enough? 





School enrollment. 


Scholastic Tennis Tournaments, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please register my school in the following tournaments: 


[_] BOYS’ SINGLES [] GIRLS’ SINGLES []) DOUBLES 


Send awards by 
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Timed for your most glorious Vacation. . . 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD’S 


Olympian Hiawathas 


between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest 


CHILAGG 


MILWAUKEE 
s T PAUL 


© SERVE summer travel, the OLYMPIAN 
HiaWwaTHAs will start operating in ad- 
vance of receiving their full complement of 
postwar equipment. Ten of the cars in each 
twelve-car train will be brand new and bril- 
liantly different. As soon as they are deliv- 
ered, two distinctive, new, all-room cars 
will replace the room sleeping cars tempo- 
rarily in service. 
The diesel-powered OLymp1an H1iawa- 
THAS will offer many new advantages in lux- 
ury, economy, speed and riding ease. You'll 


a 


enrich your western vacation by taking The 
Milwaukee Road to Yellowstone; the dude 
ranch country of Montana and Washing- 
ton; the Grand Coulee and Spokane lakes 
area, and the Seattle-Tacoma region with 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olympic Pen- 


insula and other Puget Sound attractions. 


Free Vacation Information 
Write today for literature on vacations in the 
Northwest Wonderland via the OLymp1ANn Hiawa- 
THAS, newest member of the Speedliner fleet. 
Address F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
715 Union Station, Chicago 6, Il. 
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THE NIDLWAUKEE ROAD 


Your Friendly Host to the Pacific Coast 








no — but it’s true—a_ basketball 

team that sings for the crowd be- 
tween halves! The dribbling Sinatras 
hail from Fremont (Michigan) High, 
and they're supposed to be terrific. 
Coach Lawrence Gotschall tells me his 
boys hold the crowds spellbound with 
their half-time warbling. 

Known as the Singing Packers, the 
quartet is composed of Bill Kempf, 
Steve Kolk, Marv Hooker, and Dick 
Nisbet. Oh, yes, one of the team doesn’t 
sing. Wassa matter? Anti-social? 

Oh, my poor aching back! | have a 
reader who saves all my columns. His 
name is Bob Panciera and he hails from 
Manchester, Connecticut. 

He calls attention to my May 18, 
1946, column in which I stated that 
Frank Parker was America’s No. 1 ten- 
nis player, that he was sure of playing 
on the Davis Cup team, and that Aus- 
tralia would lick us 4 matches to 1. 

“Some predictions!” sneers Bob. 
“Frankie didn’t play in the matches 
and the U. S. licked Australia, 5 matches 
to 0.” 

All I can say is that at the time I 
wrote the article Frankie was the No. 
1 player and the Aussies were heavy 
favorites to drub us. So I made what I 
thought was a good safe prediction. 
And look what happens? I wind up 
being socked by an old clipping. 

The world’s shot-put record is 57 ft. 
1 in., made by Jack Torrance in 1934. 
But the late Al Blozis once beat it — 
unofficially. Competing for Georgetown 
U. in an indoor meet, Al won with a 
heave of 55 ft. 9% in. Unfortunately the 
photographers hadn’t been able to take 


Nu: no, ~ thousand and four times 
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any good pictures. They begged Al to 
take one more put. So Al peeled off his 
sweat shirt and heaved the ball once 
more. 

As luck would have it, the shot tra- 
veled farther than it had ever been 
thrown before or since — 57 ft. 9% in.! 

Why life is so delirious in Brooklyn. 
Years ago when Casey Stengel was 
managing the Dodgers, Brooklyn came 
up in the seventh inning trailing by 5 
runs. With two out, they luaded the 
bases. Casey then sent in a pinch hitter, 
Babe Phelps. The Babe promptly 
smacked the ball out of the park, send- 
ing in 4 runs. 

Two innings later, Brooklyn again 
needed a pinch hitter. “Ya bum ya!” a 
fan screamed at Casey. “Ya hadda waste 
Phelps. Now we need him!” 

The greatest pep talker of all times 
was Knute Rockne, the old football 
coach of Notre Dame. One Saturday 
afternoon he showed up in the locker 
room suffering from laryngitis. The 
players waited eagerly for the usual 
fiery speech. But Knute couldn’t talk. 

From the adjoining locker room, they 
could hear the rival coach whooping it 
up — begging his players to win one for 
the old school. Winking slyly, Rockne 
placed his hand over his throat and 
rasped hoarsely: 


Shots 


“Listen to what that guy says and go 
out there and do it.” Yep, the Fighting 
Irish won by three touchdowns. 

One afternoon at a Syracuse-Colgate 
football game, some character who had 
never seen the inside of a college got 
up when the Colgate band started play- 
ing its alma mater. The fan next to him 
looked puzzled. “Hey,” he said, “why 
are you standing?” 

“Well,” retorted the character, “may- 
be I never went to Colgate, but I have 
always used their toothpaste.” 

In one of my past columns, I put 
Dell Tyler, of Missoula (Montana) 
High School in my hall of fame for win- 
ning four gold awards (for playing on 
four state-champ teams in a row). I 
asked if that was a high school record. 

“No, sir!” writes “Lit” Durham, coach 
of Olympia High in Columbia, South 
Carolina. “I have three boys who have 
won four gold awards in one year. They 
are Larry Gates, Billy Elkins and Roy 
Davis. 

“All of them have won awards for 
playing on our championship basketball 
and baseball teams, and for playing on 
our champ football team which won two 
Bow! games in one season — the Miami 
Beach Bowl game on December 7 and 
the Carolinas Bow! game on January |.” 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





ATTENTION TENNIS 


OULD you like to have a tennis tournament in your 
school, with gold-on-bronze medal-awards for winners? 

(A picture of the medal is shown here.) 
Ask your tennis coach or athletic director to enter your 


PLAYERS! 





school in the National Scholastic Intramural Tennis Tournaments. These tourna- 
ments are open to all senior and junior high schools in the United States. 

There is no entry fee and no red tape attached to entering. These tournaments 
are strictly intramural. Your school has complete and sole control over its tourna- 
ments, and may hold them any time before the end of the term. 

Free drawcharts and medals for the winners will be sent to every school holding 


a tournament. 


Have your coach or athletic director fill out the entry coupon pelow, and we will 


send all the materials. Fair enough? 





Scholastic Tennis Tournaments, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please register my school in the following tournaments: 


[1 BOYS’ SINGLES [] GIRLS’ SINGLES [(] DOUBLES 
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Timed for your most glorious Vacation . . . 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD’ 


Olympian Hiawathas 


between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest 


© SERVE surumer travel, the OLYMPIAN 
HiaWwaTHAs will start operating in ad- 
vance of receiving their full complement of 
postwar equipment. Ten of the cars in each 
twelve-car train will be brand new and bril- 
liantly different. As soon as they are deliv- 
ered, two distinctive, new, all-room cars 
will replace the room sleeping cars tempo- 
rarily in service. 
The diesel-powered OLtymp1an H1iawa- 
THAS will offer many new advantages in lux- 
ury, economy, speed and riding ease. You'll 


enrich your western vacation by taking The 
Milwaukee Road to Yellow stone; the dude 
ranch country of Montana and Washing- 
ton; the Grand Coulee and Spokane lakes 
area, and the Seattle-Tacoma region with 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the Olympic Pen- 
insula and other Puget Sound attractions. 


Free Vacation Information 


Write today for literature on vacations in the 
Northwest Wonderland via the Otymp1an Hiawa- 
THAS, newest member of the Speedliner fleet. 
Address F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
715 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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THE MIiLwaukKEE ROAD 


Your Friendly Host to the Pacific Coast 
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OR. CHEVALIER JACKSON 


ae 6OU v> % z% a ¢ Vv 
SEEING HISTORY THROUGH AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS. 


CHOSCOPE 


PIN LODGED 
IN BRONCHUS 











HEN A CHILD CAN REACH A 
SAFETY PIN, THE PIN IS NO 
LONGER A SAFETY PIN BUT AN 
JUNSAFETY PIN. 









HIM? 


















MY BABY HAS SWALLOWEO AN 
OPEN SAFETY PIN. PLE PLEASE) 
DR. JACKSON, CAN'T YOU HELP 








THE PIN (S$ IN THE 
WINOPIPE. MY INSTRUMENTS 
CAN'T REACH THAT FAR. UNLESS 
THE BABY COUGHS UP THE PIN, 
THERE IS NO HOPE FOR HIM, 
NOTHING | CAN DO. I'M VERY SORRY. 


4N THE OFFICE OF OR. CHEVALIER 
JACKSON, PITTSBURGH, 1890. 





IN THE LAST WEEK FIVE CHILOREN WHO 
HAD SWALLOWED PINS, PENNIES OR KEYS 
HAVE BEEN BROUGHT TO ME. WE MUST 
FIND SOME WAY OF HELPING < 





SN 







OR. KILLIAN 
MANAGED TO PASS A METAL 
TUGE INTO A PATIENT'S 
WINDPIPE THE OTHER DAY. 
WHY NOT TRY SOMETHING 

LIKE THAT? 





































WHAT ARE YOU MAKING ? ): 


wee or 
















MA MAKING SOMETHING 
TO SAVE THE LIVES OF LITTLE 
BOYS LIKE YOU WHO 

SWALLOW HARD OBJECTS 











4N 1905 OR. JACKSON COMPLETED HIS BRONCHOSCOPE. A BRONCHO 
SCOPE 1S A LONG STIFF TUBE AS ROUND AS A DRINKING STRAW 
IT HAS A TINY ELECTRIC BULB AT ONE END. THE TUBE IS PASSED 
THROUGH THE LARYNX AND INTO THE WINOPIPE UNTIL THE PIN 
OR OBJECT IS FOUND. A FINE INSTRUMENT IS PASSEO THROUGH 
THE TUBE TO REMOVE THE OBJECT. IF THE OBJECT 
1S AN OPEN PIN, IT MUST BE CLOSED BEFORE 
iT CAN BE REMOVED! 










A. BRONCHOSCOPE 
8. FORCEPS 











DR. JACKSON PROVED THE BRONCHOSCOPE 
WOULD WORK. OTHER DOCTORS WATCHED 
HIM USE IT 








NOW, GENTLEMEN, 

| SHALL SHOW YOU HOW, WITH THE 

HELP OF THE BRONCHOSCOPE, | CAN 

REMOVE THE OPEN SAFETY PIN FROM 
THIS BABY'S WINDPIPE. 


aX 








A FINE OPERATION, 
DR. JACKSON. HOW CAN 
YOU 00 SUCH DELICATE 

WORK ? 


MY HANDS ARE STEADY 
BECAUSE | OON'T DRINK 
OR SMOKE. | HAVE 
PRACTICED WITH MY LEFT 
HAND UNTIL | CAN USE IT AS 
WELL AS MY RIGHT. NOW | MUST 
TEACH OTHERS TO USE THE 
RONCH PE. 





DR. JACKSON TEACHES HIS STUDENTS THE 
IMPORTANCE OF AMBIDEKTERITY (USE OF RIGHT 
AND LEFT HANDS WITH EQUAL SKILL). 











BEFORE THE INVENTION OF THE BRONCHOSCOPE, 

98 OUT OF 100 CHILOREN WHO SWALLOWED 

UNSAFE OBJECTS DIED. TODAY THE FIGURE (5 
Onwtv 2 OuT OF 100. 
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Jam Session 
(Concluded) ’ 


An ideal student will have as his 
motto: “Manners will carry you where 
money won't.” In attending a lecture 
or a school assembly, absolute quiet and 
full attention will be afforded the speak- 
er by an ideal student. He will keep 
his desk cleared of untidy papers and 
will put away all pens, pencils, and 
books. When it comes to clubs, an ideal 
student is a “joiner,” and assumes obli- 
gations required by clubs. In short, an 
ideal student is one who is responsive, 
cooperative, enthusiastic, clean, neat, 
and courteous, 


Evelynn Smith , 
Clover (S. C.) H. S. 


An ideal student is much like an 
ideal clerk in a store or a depositor in a 
bank. The latter knows that if he doesn’t 
put something in, it isn’t deposited 
there for him to take out. 

The former is not a clock watcher, 
doesn’t skim the surface, doesn’t look 
for the Easy Way Out, and isn’t afraid 
of doing Something Extra. 

The student who feels that he isn’t 
working just for you, but rather with 
you, will probably be well fortified 
with a warm, pleasing, friendly, co- 
operative personality. 

With enough self-confidence from his 
previous education, he can not only 
win and keep friends but can “put it 
across.” For him the ball will go over 
the goal line—time and time again. 

Helen Walters 
Schuyler (Neb.) H. S. 


—————— 


Next Jam Session 


“MAKE MINE MUSIC!” thousands 
of teen-agers said when Jam Session 
asked what was their favorite entertain- 
ment. Now we'd like to know more. 

The topic of the next Jam Session 
will be: MY FAVORITE KIND OF 
MUSIC. What is yours? Swing, jazz, 
folk songs, westerns, symphony, opera— 
or what? Name your choice and tell 
why it is your favorite. Mail your letters 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
not later than Wednesday, March 26. 
If you do not wish your name printed, 
please say so, but all letters must be 
signed with name and school address 
in order to be eligible. 

AND if you'd like to participate in 
our Jam Session “Hit Parade,” fill in 
the following ballot, clip it, and mail it 
to us along with your letter. (No name 
or signature needed on ballot.) Results 
will be announced in next Jam Session. 
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Best band (any type) 





Best small binati 





Best folk singer 





Best individua. player 


Best opera or concert singer 


Best popular record 





Best symphony orchestra 

Best male vocalist (popular) 
Best female vocalist (popular) 
I listen to music mostly (check one): 


——at concerts ——on records 





——_—on the radio 








Best jazz record 


Best classical record 





My favorite kind of music : 





played by myself 











oe ele-facts 


1847-ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL-1947 


HE MADE ELECTRICITY TALK 


March 3, 1947, marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell — the man 
whose deep interest in the science 
of speech inspired him to invent 
one of the most useful instruments 
in the world today, the telephone. 





“MR. WATSON, COME HERE!” 


This crude-looking instrument 
transmitted the first telephone 
message—the famous words that 
summoned Bell’s assistant from an 
adjoining room. Within a year 
the first outdoor telephone line 
was put into service between a 
workshop in Boston and a home 
in Somerville, 3 miles away. 








VISIBLE SPEECH 


These symbols, which indicate different 
voice sounds, were his father’s inven- 
tions and were used by young Bell to 
help teach deaf children to speak. His 
early experiments with speech and 
heating played an important part in 
his great discovery. 





© The original telephone invented by Bell is a far cry from the useful, depend- 
able instruments we enjoy today. Important improvements are still being 
made to bring even finer telephones and better service to you and your family. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 































Some of the things this 
SUPER BOOK tells you about 
—and for only 25¢c 


if you want to be a success in High School, 
read this rollicking but wise little book 
of the Facts of High School Life, by Gay 
Head. 

School activities 
It’s for boys and girls alike—seniors, 


juniors, sophomores, freshmen, Doing well in athletic events 


sub-freshmen . . . and teachers, 
too! It gives straight inside tips 
on personality and popularity 

. . « the KNOW HOW in 
social matters, school activi- 


Handling brothers and sisters 
High School slang 

Manners in a cafeteria 
What to wear where 





ties, personal appearance, How to converse successfully 


and other subjects of major Making friends 


interest and importance. , 
Duties of host, hostess, guests 


Invitations and introductions 


The Title: “Hi There, High 
Table manners 


School!” — 48 pages full of 


mirth and good sense, Relations with relations 


Sportsmanship 
How to study 
Developing personality 


hilariously illustrated. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic BOOKSHOP, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
1! enclose $ () Cash (] Check []Money 
Order for which please send me ...... copies 
of “Hi There, High School.” Single copies 25¢ 
each. Ten or more 20c each. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





city. STATE 





Keeping up one’s appearance: 


Being popular at dances: 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


“i BOOMERANG (20th Century- 
Fox. Produced by Louis de 
Rochemont. Directed by Elia 
Kazan.) 


The Editors have chosen 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox’s Boomerang as their Movie- 
of-the-Month for March. Perhaps the 
reason this melodrama has so much 
punch and conviction is that it is based 
on an actual incident in the early career 
of former U. S. Attorney General Homer 
Cummings. Another reason might be 
that Producer Louis de Rochemont, 
who has an eager interest in authentic 
backgrounds, sent his crew to Stamford, 
Connecticut, to film the entire picture. 

Since Boomerang was inspired by a 
much publicized 
murder case that 
took place in Con- 
necticut in 1924, 
de §Rochemont 
felt a Connecticut 

location would 
ss contribute much 
more realism than 


Movie-of-the-month any Hollywood 


Seal for March is 


ewarded to 20th set. Stamford 
Century-Fox for the streets, homes, 
new film Boomerang churches, banks, 

stores, etc. were 


used as settings. Many Stamford citizens 
were invited to work as extras in the 
picture, 

The story begins when a beloved min- 
ister is murdered by an unidentified 
man. The countryside is combed for 
the murderer, and hundreds of suspects 
are brought in. Public sentiment is so 
aroused by the murder that the political 
party in power feels it must pin a con- 
viction on someone if it is to win the 
coming election. The opposing party is 
just as determined that the murder shall 
not be solved so that the party in power 
will appear inefficient. 

A seemingly airtight case is cooked 
up against one suspect (Arthur Ken- 
nedy), and he is placed on trial for his 
life. But the young state’s attorney 
(Dana Andrews), who is supposed to 
convict him, refuses to prosecute the 
man because he is convinced of his 
innocence. He pleads the man’s inno- 
cence although he knows it will cost 

im his chance at the governorship. 


The chief virtue of the story is the 
honest way in which it tackles the pol- 
icies behind party politics. It shows how 
newspapers, politically controlled, can 
distort the news, and how a police 
force can be run in the interest of votes 
instead of justice. 

In an all-around good cast, Dana An- 
drews stands out in his convincing por- 
trayal of the tough, but honest, young 
attorney who has to choose between 
his party and his ideals. Equally good 
is Lee J. Cobb as the chief of police 
who wants to be a policeman and not a 
politician’s puppet. 


M CALCUTTA (Paramount. Pro- 
duced by Seton Miller. Directed 
by John Farrow.) 


A pilot (Alan Ladd) takes time off 
from flying a DC-3 transport between 
Chungking and Calcutta to hunt the 
murderer of a pal. The murderer turns 
out to be a pretty American miss (Gail 
Russell). Alan turns her in and goes on 
his own merry way. The film won't hurt 
or help you. 


M THE FABULOUS DORSEYS 
(United Artists. Produced by 
Charles R. Rogers. Directed by 
Alfred E. Green.) 


This story of the trials and tribula- 
tions of two coal miner's sons (Jimmy 
and Tommy Dorsey) in their rise to 
fame is for the most part downright 
dull. If you like the Dorsey brand of 
music, visit your nearest record shop. 





Dana Andrews talks to suspect he is 
supposed to convict in Boomerang. 


GOING FOR 
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DISTANCE 
BY 
Sam Snead 
We all like to slam those 300 yard drives. 
And here are some items that will thelp 
you gain that added distance. 

Keep your eyes and ears open. Watch 
tournament players. If you can't see them 
perform in person, scan their style through 
moving pictures. 

Learn the fundamentals correctly. Con- 
sult a professional for the correct grip, 
how to take aim, and the right swing. 
Then applying the mental pattern, cul- 
tivate all three .. . grip, aim, swing ... 
Your club head speed will increase auto- 
matically, and that's the source of maxi- 
mum distance. 

Remember too, it's impossible to de- 
velop correct form without correct equip- 
ment. 

Wilson golf clubs have always been 
my choice. Play ‘em yourself and you'll 
get what | mean. So long for now. 


Wilson 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. Inc. Subsidiery) 
Sam Snead is retained as a member of Wilson Advisory Staf 


It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 
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Then get the facts about 
the “‘Mossberg G.I." — 
-22 caliber Government- 
approved training rifle. 
Made for experts 
by experts. Yet the 
price is modest 
enough for even 
the beginner. 


MODEL 44US 


7-shot bolt action clip 
repeater. Has a dozen 
famous Mossberg fea- 
tures including adjust- 
able trigger pull. 


For full information see 
your local dealer. Free 
catalog on request. No 
sales at the factory. 


@aw HAVEN 8, COMM. 


78803 St. John St. 
New Haven 5, Conn. 





ENTERTAIN and BE ) 


ENTERTAINED with 
CARROM GAMES | * SARROM 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
mech THE ART SCHOOL 


Lj — Ar rt i 
RTIFICATE COURSES — Advertising Design, 
Industrial Design. Interior Design, 
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Textile Des 
75 Instructors 60th Year 
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‘atalogue upon request 

James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 
Sell vour 

mates Am: 


SENIORS: 
complete line of 


largest and most 

Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
40% commission. Lowest prices. Free 
cards and sample kit. Write today to 
oer 1425 E. Elm S&t., Scran- 
on 5, Pa. 


class- 
erica’s 














Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 30 up. Write today. Dept. P, 

Arts Co., Rochester, 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in 4 
country. Lowest 


the 
prices ever offered. We 
est commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 
Your cards FREE! encies goi: like wild- 
i. —- phy CRAFT-CARD SP TALTIES, Box 235-N, 
Ne 








Clay 
(Concluded) 


it was plain that Maria had left it 
behind her in the tram. Maria, remem- 
bering how confused the gentleman 
with the greyish moustache had made 
her, coloured with shame and vexation 
and disappointment. At the thought of 
the failure of her little surprise and of 
the two and fourpence she had thrown 
away for nothing she nearly cried out- 
right. 

But Joe said it didn’t matter and 
made her sit down by the fire. He was 
very nice with her. He told her all that 
went on in his office, repeating for her 
a smart answer which he had made to 
the manager. Maria did not understand 
why Joe laughed so much over the an- 
swer he had made but she said that the 
manager must have been a very over- 
bearing person to deal with. Joe said 
he wasn’t so bad when you knew how 
to take him, that he was a decent sort 
so long as you didn’t rub him the 
wrong way. Mrs. Donnelly played the 
piano for the children and they danced 
and sang. Then the two next-door girls 
handed round the nuts. Nobody could 
find the nutcrackers and Joe was nearly 
getting cross over it and asked how 
did they expect Maria to crack nuts 
without a nutcracker. But Maria said 
she didn’t like nuts and that they 
weren't to bother about her. Then Joe 
asked would she take a bottle of ginger 
beer and Mrs. Donnelly said there was 
port wine too in the house if she would 
prefer that. Maria said she would rather 
they didn’t ask her but Joe insisted. 

So Maria let him have his way and 
they sat by the fire talking over old 
times and Maria thought she would 
put in a good word for Alphy. But Joe 
cried that God might strike him stone 
dead if ever he spoke a word to his 
brother again and Maria said she was 
sorry she had mentioned the matter. 
Mrs. Donnelly told her husband it was 
a great shame for him to speak that 
way of his own flesh and blood but Joe 
said that Alphy was no brother of his 
and there was nearly being a row on the 
head of it. But Joe said he would not 
lose his temper on account of the night 
it was. The two next-door girls had ar- 
ranged some Hallow Eve games and 
soon everything was merry again. Maria 
was delighted to see the children so 
merry and Joe and his wife in such 
good spirits. The next-door girls put 
some saucers on the table and then led 
the children up to the table, blindfold. 
One got the prayer-book and the other 
three got the water; and when one of 
the next-door girls got the ring Mrs. 
Donnelly shook her finger at the blush- 
ing girl as much as to say: O, I know 
all about it! They insisted then on blind- 


folding Maria and leading her up to 


the table to see what she would get; - 


and, while they were putting on the 
bandage, Maria ‘laughed and laughed 
again till the tip of her nose nearly 
met the tip of her chin. 

They led her up to the table amid 
laughter and joking and she put her 
hands out in the air as she was told to 
do. She moved her hand about here 
and there in the air and descended on 
one of the saucers. She felt a soft wet 
substance with her finger and was sur- 
prised that nobody spoke or took off 
her bandage. There was a pause for 
a few seconds; and then a great deal of 
scuffing and whispering. Maria under- 
stood that it was wrong that time and 
so she had to do it over again: and this 
time she got the prayer-book. 

After that Mrs. Donnelly played Miss 
McCloud’s Reel for the children. Soon 
they were all quite merry again and 
Mrs. Donnelly said Maria would enter 
the convent before the year was out 
because she got the prayer-book. Maria 
had never seen Joe so nice to her as he 
was that night, so full of pleasant talk 
and reminiscences. She said they were 
all very good to her. 

At last the children grew tired and 
sleepy and Joe asked Maria would she 
not sing some little song before she 
went, one of the old songs. Mrs. Don- 
nelly said “Do, please, Maria!” and so 
Maria had to get up and stand beside 
the piano. Mrs. Donnelly bade the chil- 
dren be quiet and listen to Maria’s song. 
Then she played the prelude and said 
“Now, Maria!” and Maria, blushing 
very much, began to sing in a tiny quiv- 
ering voice. She sang I Dreamt that I 
Dwelt, and then she came to second 
verse she sang again: 

“I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls 
With vassals and serfs at my side 
And of all who assembled with in those 

walls 

That I was the hope and the pride. 

I had riches too great to count, could 
boast 

Of a high ancestral name, 

But I.also dreamt, which pleased me 
most, 

That you loved me still the same.” 


But no one tried to show her her mis- 
take; and when she had ended her song 
Joe was very much moved. He said that 
there was no time like the long ago and 
no music for him like poor old Balfe, 
whatever other people might say; and 
his eyes filled up so much with tears 
that he could not find what he was look- 
ing for and in the end he had to ask his 
wife where the corkscrew was. 


From Dubliners by James Joyce. Re 
printed by arrangement with The Viking 
Press, Inc., publishers of The Portable 
James Joyce, edited by Harry Levin, which 
includes Dubliners complete. 
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iS Laaghs: 


Surprised 
Cop: “How did you knock this pedes- 
trian down?” 
Motorist: “I didn’t. I just pulled up 
to him, stopped the car to wait for him 


to pass, and he fainted.” 
Hamilton Hi-Lights, Hamilton (Kansas) 


Hard Job 


“Your wife seems to have a strange 
look on her face lately.” 

“Yes, she’s trying to resemble her 
latest photograph.” 


Classmate 


Discussion Closed 

A professor at medical school asked 
a student how much of a certain drug 
should be administered to a patient and 
the young man replied, “Five grains.” 

A minute later he raised his hand, 
“Professor,” he said, “I would like to 
change my answer to that question.” 

The professor looked at his watch 
and replied, “Never mind, young man, 
your patient has been dead for 40 sec- 
onds.” 


Woodmen of the World Magazine 





CHOOSE 
AVIATION 


for your career \ 





Start planning now for an exciting future in 
the expanding aviation industry. Aviation of 
fers an unlimited ceiling to you—if you have 
initictive, ambition—and thorough mechan- 
ical training. As a licensed mechanic, you en- 
ter aviation well-prepared for advancement. 

Roosevelt Aviation School can prepare you 
in 24 weeks to become a CAA licensed En- 
gine or Airplane Mechanic—or both in 48 
weeks—if you are 18 or over when you com- 
plete course. 

Intensive, thorough training—students learn 
by doing. Modern equipment. Outstanding in- 
Structors. After high school, study where 
Planes fly—at famous Roosevelt Field—and 
enter aviation as a licensed mechanic. Send 


NEXT CLASSES MAY 26, JULY 7 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION 


SCHOOL 
MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





; ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 3-47 : 
treme a Mineola, L. 1., N. Y. 

I'd like to a how | can become a licensed 
; Engine ( or Airplane °° ) Mechanic in six 
4 Months or 4 ( ) in 48 weeks. 
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Kilroy Was There 


From London comes the story of the 
pompous tycoon who was reading a 
prepared speech to a meeting of the 
nation’s big shots. 

“The average business man is tired,” 
he thundered, pausing now and again 
to adjust his glasses. “He has worked 
twenty hours a day on war work, and 
more recently. on reconversion problems. 
He is physically and mentally ex- 
hausted. But what a lead-pipe cinch 
he has had compared to the defense- 
less secretaries who have had to type 
all this interminable hogwash.” The 
delighted audience let out a roar of 
laughter. The tycoon turning brick- 
red, gazed at his script in disbelief, 
and mumbled, “Extraordinary! I never 
wrote anything like that!” 

Bennett Cerf. Anything for a Laugh 


Long Voyage Home? 


A railway conductor got a job on one 
of the big new airliners: When an old 
friend asked him shortly after if his new 
job was much different from the old 
one, he replied: “Only thing is they 
won't let me throw a passenger off for 
not paying his fare.” 

U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 


Hard Practice 
Teddy: My sister's practicing to be 
an actress. 
Neddy: She is? 
Teddy: Yes, and so far she’s learned 
how to sleep until eleven o'clock in 


the morning. 
Business Education World 


Not That Thirsty 


Waiter: And what will you have to 
drink? 
Bill: Ginger ale. 
Waiter: Pale? ‘ 
Bill: Oh, goodness no; just a glass. 
Wyandotte Pantograph, Wyandotte H. 8., 


City. Kan. 
Sole Proof 


“But, doctor, I'm getting all the exer- 
cise I need.” 
“Well, there’s no indication of it.” 
“But you only looked at my tongue. 


Now look at the soles of my shoes.” 
Classmate 


Slow to Settle 


Colonel E. O. Thompson, a Texas 
railroad man and a veteran of both 
World Wars, tells of an elderly man 
who called on him with the request 
that Thompson “talk to” his son. 

“You were his commanding officer,” 
said the man, “so maybe you can get 
him to settle down and go to work.” 

Colonel Thompson said he’d see the 
boy, but suggested that he probably 
just needed a little more time for ad- 
justment to civilian life. 

“More time!” said the father. “He 


served in the First World War!” 


This Week 


YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


wen SHINOLA 


@ You can’t put your best foot forward when 
the shoe on that foot needs a shine. In addi- 
tion to your appearance, there’s a very prac- 
tical reason for treating your shoes to regular 
Shinola care. Shinola’s oily waxes help re- 
plenish the normal oils in leather—help 
maintain flexibility—that means longer wear. 
Try KEEPING "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 











Back after 5 years! New’ ‘Fishing — What Tack- 
le and When” shows South Bend and Oreno 
items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc- 
tions. Stories by famous writers. Every fisher- 
man needs a copy. Sent free! A postal gets it! 


FAMOUS BASS-CRENO No. 973 


= The unbeatable fish- getter 
J uy r 


that should be in every tack- 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 





le box. Available in 
6 finishes, 5 sizes. . $1 10 


877 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 
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put THESE FAMOUS HIGHWAYS" n your ciassroom! 


Wall display, 8 feet wide, lithographed 
ome in full color, ready for school use 


| Cepesiaes Som @ Picturing famous highways of this amazing America, 
\ | this interesting and colorful wall display unfolds to a width 
of eight feet. It can be conveniently cut or folded to fit 
almost any wall space, if desired. 


















ett daies of % 








With the display come four lesson topics with lively 
illustrations telling the story of the nation’s highways 
—their early history, scenic attractions, strange anecdotes 
and economic importance. 


tC) THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 









| 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, | 
113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of | 
“Famous Highways of This Amazing America”. | 
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UNITY BY AIR 


The airplane has brought men everywhere into physical closeness 
to one another. It now remains for them to use air transportation 
to attain spiritual and emotional closeness if the human race 
is to live in peace. It is clear that the alternative is destruction. 


As individuals and as groups, men acquire 
usefulness, wisdom and greatness through con- 
tact with other individuals and groups. Today, 
interchange of ideas and attitudes among many 
nations and cultures is essential to lasting peace. 
Through international contacts by great num- 
bers of people, different people will have a 
chance to know one another, understand one 
another, and above all, to feel the sympathy for 
one another that is the indispensable ingredient 
of true peace. 

The attainment of this objective should be 
made a function of formal education. It is im- 
portant that teachers and students get together 
with the people of other nations, and of other 
parts of their own nation—by air. 


HERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


Flight experience will not only add to their 
factual knowledge, but it also will help them see 
for themselves how man’s use of the airplane 
has necessitated new concegfs and interpreta- 
tions of human affairs. Students and teachers, 
properly prepared for contacts with other peo- 
ple and other cultures, will acquire—and help 
disseminate—the attitudes of tolerance that are 
the basis of peace. 


Student-teacher air travel requires a formal 
program of guidance. Air-Age Education Re- 
search is working to facilitate and further such 
a program. We invite your participation in our 
efforts to make school travel a vital kind of 
modern education. Please let us know your ques- 
tions, comments and suggestions. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR: NW. L. ENGELHARDT, JR 
80 EAST 42ad STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
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Scholastic Teacher 
A national periodical for High School 
Principals, Supervisors, and Teachers of 

English and Social Studies 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher ® 
® Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief ® William 
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Production Chief © G. Herbert McCracken, Vice- 
President and Director of Advertising © Marie 
Kerkmann, Advertising Manager © Clyde R. 
Shuford, Circulation M 
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@ Augustus K. Oliver, 





Treasurer. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Scholastic Teacher is the teacher's 


edition of the various classroom maga- 
zines published by the Scholastic Cor- 
poration. 

It is supplied free of charge with any 
club order of 10 or more copies of the 
Scholastic classroom magazines pub- 
lished weekly. Each of the publication 
listed below is especially tailored to 
(1) help teachers to enrich and keep 
the learning process current and stimu- 
lating; (2) meet specific needs in par- 
ticular subjects and grade levels. 

Junior Scholastic —a weekly maga- 
zine of current affairs for junior high 
schoo] and upper elementary classes in 
social studies and English. 

World Week— a weekly magazine 
for social studies classes with special 
emphasis on civics and world history 
for 8th, 9th and 10th grades. 

Practical English—a weekly maga- 
zine of English and the Communication 
Arts designed for high-school students 
in 8th, 9th and 10th grade general or 
academic courses and all business and 
vocational English courses. 

Prep —a weekly magazine of Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance and 
Practical Living, published for students 
preparing for careers in the professions, 
business, industry, agriculture, govern- 
ment, homemaking. Recommended for 
classes in economics, retail selling, dis- 
tributive and consumer education. 

Senior Scholastic—a weekly maga- 
zine for the following senior high school 
courses: problems of democracy, Amer- 
ican history, world problems, advanced 
composition, creative writing, general 
literature. Senior Scholastic may be ob- 
tained in three editions: (1) Social 
Studies; (2) Advanced English; (3) 
Combined Social Studies and English. 

Scholastic Teacher — appears each 
week with the weekly lesson plan for 
the respective magazines listed above. 
Once a month it is expanded to present 
hints on teaching techniques, trends, 


audio-visual aids; and news of educa- 
tion. Scholastic Teacher is obtainable 
only with one of the above editions. 


Ps Information 
Single 
Orders* 
Club Subscriptions (With 


of 2 or More Copies Scholastic 


Per Order Teacher) 
Magazine Per Semester Per Year Per Year 
Junior Scholastic ............ $ 45 $ .90 $1.50 
World Week ooeeeeeeeees 1.00 1.50 
Practical English .............. 60 1.20 2.00 
Prep a 1.20 2.00 
Senior Scholastic — 
Combined Edition 75 1.50 2.50 
Advanced English Edition .40 1.20 ase 
Social Studies Edition 60 a . om 


* Single orders of student edition without Teacher, 
25 cents less. 


Scholastic Teacher invites manu- 
scripts describing new and promising 
teaching techniques and practices in 
English and social studies or such fields 
of general teacher responsibility as 
guidance, safety education, child guid- 
ance, supervision, etc. Payment is made 
for manuscripts accepted at time of pub- 
lication and at standard rates. Manu- 
scripts submitted should be accom- 
panied by photographs if illustrations 
are available and appropriate to the 
subject. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial or Ad- 
vertising, to SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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One of my colleagues burst into the 
the office to say, “Guess what! I'm a 
mother for the first time. Isn’t that won- 
derful!” 

She had in her hand a letter saying 
that she had been accepted as foster 
parent to Francoise Albert whose picture 
you will find on page 13-T. Francoise 
is a little French girl whose father died 
in Dachau. Her mother must work so 
Frangoise is in an orphange. 

Altogether 16 of us at Scholastic are 
aglow with foster parental pride. We 
have agreed to help Francoise with 
CARE packages and in other ways. 
Francoise became our foster daughter 
through the Friends of Widows and 
Orphans of the French Resistance. 


Watch especially for “A Teacher 
Goes Hosteling” in which Francis T. 
Downing, who did, tells how you can 
bicycle abroad or at home at small 
cost. 

Letters 


You are to be congratulated on your 
stimulating reports concerning the field 
of education. Our Magazine Friends list- 
ed in Jan, and National Organizations 
supporting our Cause in Feb. are most 
helpful. We need a well informed pub- 
lic to solve our problems. Keep it up! 

Gilbert L. Anderson. 
e e c 

I am finding your “Good listening” 
page so serviceable I am wondering 
if I could get enough reprints for each 
teacher. { would be glad to pay for this 
service. Two hundred copies would be 
the number needed. I find the Scho- 
lastic Teacher extremely interesting and 
worthwhile. 

Fred C. Beyer 


We have no subscription for Scho- 
lastic Teacher alone. We will send Mr. 
Beyer 200 copies of Scholastic Teacher 
with the Senior Scholastic classroom 
magazine. Teachers may receive the 
“Good Listening” and other services by 
(1) entering a subscription to the teach- 
er edition of one of our classroom peri- 
odicals, (2) even better, enter a club 
classroom order of at least 10 copies to 
one classroom periodical. With each 
club order goes a free order of the 
Scholastic Teacher for the teacher. 





Headliners in New York Central’s 
1947 Luxury Parade! 


Miles of new, streamlined coaches are here. And close 
on their wheels will follow more miles of all-private- 
room sleeping cars for a new fleet of overnight 
Dreamliners. All part of the $100,000,000 program now 
spotlighting the mew in New York Central! 


NEW Days of Delight- 


Sink back into the depths of a reclining seat aboard one of 
NewYork Central's post-war coaches. Enjoy the year round 
comfort of clean, conditioned air. Watch America roll past 
your wide-view window at scenic level. Dine in thrifty, 
new coffee-shop cars. Lounge in luxurious new coach ob- 
servation cars. In short, fare like a king at low coach fares! 


©1947, New York Central Railroad Company 


NEW 


). 
NEW Dream Thies by Night 


Relax in the privacy of your own completely equipped 
room. Or enjoy the sociability of Central's smart new club 
cars. Feast in new dining cars...some so spacious they 
need separate kitchen cars. Later, sleep in a feather-soft bed 
as your Dreamliner speeds in any weather over the smooth 
Water Level Route...And arrive refreshed for the day ahead. 


FREE—“‘Art Galleries on Wheels.”’ New booklet 
illustrates many famous paintings reproduced in 
Central's post-war luxury coaches. For free copy, 
send coupon to: New York Central, Room 133 iH, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 


YORK CENTRAL §:..... 


The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 


Address 
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Teachers Oppose 
Dewey Pay Plan 


Call Proposal “Chicanery” 
Buffalo Teachers Strike 


Bulletin: Details of Dewey 
committee report released 
Feb. 28: Single standard sal- 
ary for urban centers; $2200 
minimum, $4510 maximum 
for masters degree, teachers 
in large cities (except N. Y.) 

Albany, N. ¥.: Gov. Dewey's 
special committee proposal for 
raising teacher salaries got a 
cool reception from New York 
teachers. “The worst piece of 
chicanery ever played upon the 
taxpayers, children and _ teach- 


ers,” declared the N. Y. State | 


Teachers Asscciation. 

The plan: Additional $25,- 
000,000 in state aid. This 
amount would make permanent, 
it is estimated, recent emer- 
gency increases; $300 to $400 
raises for most teachers. 

But Dewey committee would 
look to local bodies to broaden 
and increase tax rates. 

On this point Arvis Eldred, 
executive secretary, said, “It is 
foolhardy for the State to set 
up fifty-seven additional tax col- 
lecting agencies.” 


Buffalo, N. Y.: Having voted | 
1,776 to 858 to walk out unless ‘ 
their salary demands were met, } 


Buffalo Teachers Federation 
members on Feb. 24 went on 
strike, but returned Mar. 3. 
They accepted a $525 average 
yearly pay rise. 


More Adds Up to Less 


Weekly wages of factory 
workers reached a record peace- 
time high of $50.54 in Decem- 
ber, reports the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Real 
weekly earnings, however, con- 
tinue to drop. Despite a 16 per 
cent rise since February 1948 
factory worker purchasing pow- 
er declined 3.7 per cent. 

Inflation, not deflation, is the 
dominant problem of the im- 
mediate future, six leading econ- 
omists agree in a Harvard pub- 
lished symposium. 


Go West, Young Woman 
Offering starting salaries from 
$2,300 to $3,100, a Portland, 
Ore., ass’t supt. now in the 
East, signed 22 New England 
teachers for West Coast jobs. 











Scholars Say Present American History 
Emphasis Leads to Cultural Isolation 


Princeton, N. J.: Is the teach- 
ing of American history in our 
schools in danger of overempha- 
sis? Scholars from leading West- 
ern Hemisphere schools and 
foundations conferring on The 
University and Its World Re- 
sponsibilities agreed the trend 
is toward excessive nationalism. 

“What is serious for the fu- 
ture,” said Garrett Mattingly, 
Cooper Union, “. . . is another 
form of cultural isolationism, 
which is spreading in this coun- 
try, both in our universities and 
colleges and in our primary and 
secondary schools. . . . I mean 
our increasing preoccupation 





with our immediate national 
past, so that history, in the 
United States . . . is coming to 
mean almost exclusively the his- 
tory of the United States.” 

He decried action by the N. Y. 
legislature which last month “in 
a lather of patriotic self-right- 
eousness, called for evidence 
that New York schools were 
teaching enough American his- 
tory.” 

Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee, Lon- 
don, added, “We must 
break our way out of the prison 
walls of the local and _ short- 
lived histories of our own coun- 
tries and our own cultures.” 








Press Association 


Buffalo students pour coffee for 
teachers on the picket line of U.S. 
history's largest teacher strike. 


U. S., THREE OTHERS 
APPROYE WOTP PLAN 

Teacher associations of four | 
nations — Switzerland, Poland, 
Luxembourg and U. S. — have 
ratified the WOTP ( World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession ) draft constitution. Early 
action by nine national, two in- 
ternational bodies is expected. 

At Paris UNESCO assembly 
William G. Carr, NEA, laid 
groundwork for alliance with 
UNESCO as soon as WOTP 
functions. 

Sixty organization delegates 
met in Paris Feb. 13 to plan 
raising $100,000,000 to rehabil- 
itate educational, scientific and 
cultural institutions. 

Lake Success: Scholars are 
at work on a yearbook of human 
rights, to contain texts of bills 
of rights, declarations and laws. 





Hot Off the Washington Griddle 


Edward O. McCowen (R. 
Ohio) is the new chairman of 
the House education subcom- 
mittee. Himself a teacher and 
father of five who taught or are 
teaching, Rep. McCowen went 
against Federal aid (1945) in 
a 10 to 9 vote. Present stand 
unknown. 

Other committee members: 
(R) Gerald Landis, Ind.; Max 
Schwabe, Mo.; Ralph Gwinn, 
N. Y.; Walter Brehm, O.; 
Thomas Owens, IIl.; Carroll 
Kearns, Pa.; (D) John Lesin- 
ski, Mich.; Graham Barden, 
N. C.; Adam C. Powell, Jr., 
N. Y.; John F. Kennedy, Mass. 

Don’t be surprised if the 
House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities (old Dies Com- 





mittee) begins a hunt for “sub- 
versive elements in American 
education.” 

Federal aid bills in Congress: 
$472 (Taft, Thomas, Ellender, 
Hill, Smith, Cooper, Tobey, 
Chavez) NEA sponsored; $81 
(Green, McGrath): $170 (Mc- 
Carran); $199 (Aiken). In the 
House. HR140 (Pace); HR156 
(Welch). 


Congress seems again trying 


.to duck including “social scien- 


ces” in the proposed national 
research science program. 





Tentative casualty of GOP 
budget slashes is the $75,000,- 
000 appropriation. for school 
lunches. 





5 10 4 VOTE ON 
PAROCHIAL ISSUE 


Public Funds for Buses 
OkKed by Supreme Court 


By a close 5-4 decision U. S. 
Supreme Court upheld the prac- 
tice of paying transportation to 
parochial schools from public 
funds. 

Two vigorous dissents to the 
majority decision read by Jus- 
tice Black led N. Y~ Times’ 
Arthur Krock to write: “like 
the portal-to-portal issue, this 
is only the beginning of a 
grave judicial controversy.” 

The majority held that trans- 
portation of children was a pub- 
lic service like fire and police 
protection. Such services. they 


. contended, could be supplied 


under the “public welfare” 
clause violating neither the 14th 
or Ist Amendments. 

Justice Rutledge reviewed the 
Madison-Jefferson ficht to sepa- 
rate church and state. He said: 
“Two great drives are constantly 
in motion to abridge, in the 
name of education. the com- 
plete division of religion and 
civil authority which our fore- 
fathers made.” He _ identified 
these as 1, efforts to introduce 
religious education in public 
schools, and, 2, public funds for 
private religious schools. “In my 
opinion,” he concluded, “both 
avenues were closed by the Con- 
stitution.” 

Justice Jackson in a separate 
dissent, with Justice Frankfur- 
ter, said “. . . to render tax aid 
to its (Catholic) church school 
is indistinguishable to me from 
rendering the same aid to the 
church itself.” 

Copies of this 73-page docu- 
ment may be obtained from 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 20 cents. 


PERSONALS 


Herold C. Hunt, supt., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is new president 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

oO o ° 

Walter Laves, formerly with 
the State Department, succeeds 
Howard E. Wilson as deputy 
director, UNESCO. 

March of Time’s March theme: 

“The American Teacher.” 














Jewel-like pools, quiet lakes, sweeping 
ocean beaches invite you to day-long basking 
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for sightseeing ! 


Nature’s always near in Canada. Relax 
and play in an “ah!”-inspiring setting 
of mountains, water, woods. Discover 
the simple beauty of a tiny fishing vil: 
lage, the fascination of big cities, the 
relaxed pleasures of an inland cruise; 
Whether.you want action or a take-it- 
easy holiday... solitude or new friends 


Old-world streets carry you back into the 
past... Canada's historic cities were made 















t ya 
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pick up in Canadian shops. 


You'll have a Wonderful time in Canade 


s33scome north to Canada. There’s acti- 
vity and accommodation to match your 
taste... but please make sure of those reser- 
vations. For information, write: Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 
Hon. J. A. BacKINNON, Minister 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


D. LEO DOLAN, Director 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA CANADA 


Please send me literature on Canada— 
Vacations Unlimited—(Please Print) aB-472 


ee . 


Street and No. 


Town 





Homespuns, English bone china, handi- 
crafts are just some of the treasures you'll 
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Nummer Sessions 


Maximum for teachers, no degree $2,800 
Bachelor’s degree only .... $3,300 
Master’s degree 


These figures from a typical single 
standard salary schedule point up the 
dollars and cents value of summer school 
to the teacher. The more training, the 
more income. The best time for more 
training is summertime. 

In this issue Scholastic Teacher takes 
pride in presenting a guide to summer 
educational opportunities for teachers. 
So far as we know only one other such 
guide has ever been issued. That guide 
~a U. S. Office of Education bulletin 
— appeared more than 10 years ago and 
lies safe in the arms of history. 

Information on summer schools out- 
side U. S. will appear in April 14 Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 

Each passing year finds the summer 
session more alluring. Schools give time 
for both work and play. The drone of 
the old-fashioned lecturer drowns in 
the spirited exchange of the institute 
and the easy informality of the work- 
shop. Learning has become an excit- 
ing, democratic, cooperative activity in 
our better summer sessions. 

U. S. has more than 1,700 colleges 
and universities but fewer than half 
offer summer sessions. This issue lists 
more than 450 institutions. It includes 
all institutions accredited by the na- 
tional or regional associations that offer 
work of value to our readers. We do not 
list institutions devoted to such special 
subjects as music or theology. 

To you this summer session guide 





How to Use This Directory 


Sample: 
University of Alabama, University; C; C.E. Wil- 
liams; J 13-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Key: 

Name of institution, Address; Student body 
(M-men only, W-woman only, C-coeduca- 
tional); Summer session director; dates (J- 
June, Ju-July, A-August, S-September); 
the remaining symbols indicate as follows: 
“w” means the institution will offer special 
workshops or institutes of interest to high- 
school teachers. Ask the summer session di- 
rector for information,on special offerings 
touching your interests. “d” means dormi- 
tory facilities. Check on whether available 
for men and women. “u” and “g” mean, re- 
spectively, undergraduate or graduate work 
offered. 
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presents the abundant riches that Amer- 
ican higher educafton offers teachers 
this coming summer. Do you seek a 
summer schoo! in a different climate? 
Look for schools in that climate. 

Do you want to combine summer 
school with vacation travel? Then plan 
your travel aims and check the summer 
session dates of schools on your route. 
Tickets can be arranged so you can 
pause for educational refreshment. 

We have condensed data about each 
listed institution. For more facts go to 
these sources: Part III (College and 
Universities) Educational Directory, 
U. S. Office of Education; Directory of 
Colleges and Universities published by 
the American Council on Education. 

Then, of course, you will want to 
write to the registrar or the summer 
session director for catalogs and an- 
nouncements of institutes and work- 
shops. 

For their generous assistance in as- 
sembling and organizing this 1947 
Guide to Summer Educational Oppor- 
tunities, Scholastic Teacher thanks the 


Sunny days at Wisconsin University. 


U. S. Guide to 
Summer Educational 
Opportunities 


for Teachers 


institutions supplying data and the Di- 
vision of Higher Education of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo; M.L. Orr; C; J 23- 
A 29; w-d-u. 

Howard College, Birmingham; P.P. Burns; C; J 9- 
A 22, d-u 

Oakwood College, Huntsville; O.B. Edwards. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill; Rev. J.C. Mul- 
hern; C; J 9-Ju 18; d (M)-u. 

State Agricultural & Mechanical Institute, Normal; 
R.A. Carter; C; J] 2-A 9; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Florence; J.A. Keller; C; 
J] 2-A 15; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Montgomery; H.C. Tren- 
holm; C; J] 2-A 8; w-u-g. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute; L.A. Derbig- 
ney; C;.J 2-A 9; w-d-u-g. 

University of Alabama, University; C.E. Williams; 
C; J 13-A 29; w-d-u-g. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff; Wm.W. Tinsley; 
C; ] 9-A 2; w-d-u-g. 

Arizona State College, Tempe; J].O. Grimes. 

University of Arizona, Tucson; J.W. Clarson; C; 
J] 9-A 16; u-g. 


ARKANSAS 


A. and M. College, Magnolia; E.E, Graham; C; 
J 2-A 9; d-u. 

A. and M. College, Monticelle; W.E. Morgan; C; 
J 2-A 15; w-u. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia; 
S.C.E. Powers; C; J 2-A 9; w-d-u. 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock; E.Q. 
Brothers. 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia; A.M. Witherington. 

State Teachers College, Conway; Nolan M., Irby; 
C; J 2-A 9; w-u. 

State College, Jonesboro; D.F. Showalter; C; My 
23-A 8; d-u. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Henry Kro- 
nenberg; C; J 10-A 29; w-d-u-g. 


CALIFORNIA 


College of the Pacific, Stockton, J. Mare Jantzen; 
C; J 24-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael; Sr. 
M. Thomas; W; J 30-A 12; w-u-g. 

Fresno State College, Fresno; M.P. Briggs. 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles; Sr. M. 
Thecla; W; J 30-A 2; w-d-u-g. 

La Sierra College; Arlington; G.T. Anderson; C; 
J 15-S 7; d-u. 

MILLS COLLEGE, Oakland; G. Hedley; C; Ju 5- 
A 16; w-d-u-g. (see page 28-T) 

Occidental College, Los Angeles; W.H. Moore; C; 
] 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

Pacific Union College, Angwin; W.L. Whitson. 

San Diego State College, San Diego; A.G. Peter- 


son. 
San Francisco College for Women, Lone Moun- 
tain, S.F.; Mother Aimee Rossi; W; J 26-S 8; 


; 
w-u-g. 


San Francisco State College, Sam Francisco; WJ. 
Homan. 
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University of California, Berkeley; M.E. Deutsch; 
C; J 23-S 13; w-d-u-g. 

University of Redlands, Redlands. 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco; P.J. 
Hamey; C; J 30-A 8; w-u-g. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
J.D. Cooke; C; J 23-A 30; w-d-u-g. 

Whittier College, Whittier; P.S. Smith; C; J 16- 
A 22; w-d-u-g. 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa; I. Richardson. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs; H.E. Mathias; 
C; J 23-A 16; d-u-g. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden; H.M, Crain; 
C; J 2-S 13. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley; 
G.W. Frasie. 

University of Colorado, Boulder; E.H. Wilson; C; 
J 16-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

University of Denver, Denver; A.C. Nelson; C; 
J 16-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Western State College of Colorado, 
P.P. Michelson; C; J 9-A 8; w-d-u-g. 


Gunnison; 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven. 

Connecticut College, New London; J.F. Moore; 
C; J 17-S 4; d(W)-u. 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Sr. M. Rosa; 
W; J 25-A 6; w-u. 

Trinity College, Hartford; I.A. Buell; C; J _23-A 
30; d(M)-u-g. 

University of Connecticut, 
lauch; C; J 16-A 9; w-u-g. 


Storrs; A.L. Knob- 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark; W.E. Armstrong; 
C; J 11-A 31; w-d-u-g. 


D.C. (WASHINGTON) 

American University, Washington, D. C.; C; J 12- 
S 6; w-d-u-g. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; 
R.J. Deferrari; C; J 25-A 9; w-u-g. 

Howard University, Washington, 
Snowden. 

}.O. Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C.; 
C.M. Huber; C; Ju 1-A 8; w-u. 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park; 
W.J. McComb; C; J 18-A 29; d-u. 


D. C.; F.M. 





Time out for talking things over at 


FLORIDA 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach; Char- 
lotte L. Ford; C; J 9-A 8; u. 

Florida A & M College for Negroes, Tallahassee; 
H.M. Efferson. 

Florida Normal & Industrial College; St. Augustine; 
W.C. Cogdell; C; J 6-A 15; w-d-u. 

John B. Stetson University, Deland; H.C. Gar- 


w ° 
University of Florida, Gainesville; J.W. Norman. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta University, Atlanta; J. P. Whittaker; C; 
J 9-A 8; w-d-u-g. 
Emory University, Emory University; J.H. Purks; 


C; J 14-A 30; w-d-u-g. 
Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley; H.A. 


Bowen; C; J 13-A 21; w-d-u. 





Georgia State College, Industrial College; W.K. 
Payne; C; J 9-A 16; w-u, 

Junior College of Augusta, Augusta; E.W. Hardy. 

Mercer University, Macon; E.M. Highsmith; C; 
J 16-A 24; w-u-g. 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega; J.C. Sirmons; 
C; J 16-S 2; w-u. 

Paine College, Augusta; L.R. Harper. 

West Georgia College, Carrollton; L.E. Roberts; C; 
J 11-A 21; w-d-u. 


IDAHO 


Albion State Normal School, Albion; R.H. Snyder; 
C; J 9-A 9; w-d-u. 

College of Idaho, Caldwell; J.A. Williams; C; J 
10-A 10; u. 

Lewiston State Normal School, CLL. 
Harlan; C; J 2-A 8; w-d-u. 

Ricks College, Rexburg; J.L. Clarke; C; J 9-A 15; 
w-u, 

University of Idaho, Moscow; J.E. Weltzin; C; J 12- 
A 13; w-d-u-g. 


Lewiston; 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island; A. Wald; C; 
J) 16- A 8; w-d-u. 

Bradley University, Peoria; A.F. Siepert; C; J 16- 
A 26; d-u-g. 

Carthage College, Carthage; M.E. Chapin; C; J 
10-A 12; u. 

Chicago Teachers College; Chicago; C; J 30-A 8; u. 

College of St, Francis, Joliet; Sr. M. Chrysantha; 
W; J 24-A 4; w-d-u. 

De Paul University, Chicago; E.J. Kammer. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton; R.G. Buzzard; C; J 9-A 1; w-u. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal; 
DeYoung; C; J 7-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington; W.T. 
Beadles; C; J 16-A 16; d-u. 

Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange; C. 
Warkow. 

MacMurray College, Jacksonville; 
W; J 2-A 22; d-u-g. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth; J.S. Cleland; C; 
J] 9-A 25; u. 

Mundelein College, Chicago; Sr. M. St. Helen; 
W; J 24; u. 

National College of Education, Evanston; Edna D. 
Baker; W; w-d-u-g. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb; 
R.M. Zulauf; J 16-A 8; w-d-u. 

North Park College, Chicago; C. Swenson; C; J 
23-; d-u. 


C.A. 


H.E. Gibson; 





the University of New Hampshire. 


Northwestern University; Evanston; E.T. McSwain; 
C; J 23-A 23; w-d-u-g. 

Rosary College, River Forest; Sr. M. Fidelis; W; 
no dates; u. 

St. Francis Xavier College for Women; Sr. M. 
Josetta. 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago; H. Ropp; 
C; J 30-A 8; u-g. 

Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale; 
C; J 16-A 8; w-d-u-g. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb; 
F, A. Beu. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton; E.C: Dymess; C; J 
10-A 15; w-u. 

Wright City Junior College, Chicago; M.H. Schlict- 
ing. 
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INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; W.E. Wag- 
oner; C; J 9-A 15; w-d-u-g. 

Butler University, Indianapolis; G.F. Leonard. 

DePauw University, Greencastle; E.R. Bartlett; M; 
J 18-A 21; u-g. : 

Evansville College, Evansville; E.M. McKown; C; 


J 9-; u. 

Goshen College, Goshen; C. Kreider; C; J 10-A 
8; d-u. 

Purdue University, Lafayette; F.B. Knight. 

Saint Mary of the Woods College, Saint Mary of 
the Woods; Sr. F. Joseph. 


1OWA 


Central College, Pella; Clara B. Williams. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon; J.B. MacGregor; 
C; J 10-A 19; u. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; M.J. 
Nelson; C; J 4-A 22; u. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant; J.S. Pen- 
nepacker; C; J 3-A 9; d-u. 

Loras College, Dubuque; F.J. Houlahan; C; J 
13; d-(M)u. 

Luther College, Decorah; O.W. Qualley; C; J 9- 
A 22; u. 

Morningside College, Sioux City; B&. Tweito; C; 
J 5-A 22; d-u. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport; Rt. Rev. A.J. 
Burke; C; J 16-Ju 25; u. 

Simpson College, Indianola; F.D. Brown; C; w-u. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City; E.J. Me- 
Grath; C; J 4-A 6; w-u-g. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; H.C, Fox; C; 
J 10-A 16; d. 


KANSAS 


Bethany College, Lindsborg; E.O. Deere; C; J 5- 
A 1; d-u. 

Bethel College, 
J] 4-A 1; d-u. 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Hill; C; J 2-Ju 31; w-d-u-g. 

Marymount College, Salina; Sr. M.A. Martin 

McPherson College, McPherson; J.W. Boitnott 

Saint Mary College, Xavier; Sr. R. Dominic; W; J 
5-A 2; w-d-u. 

Southwestern College, Winfield; W.J. Poundstone; 
C; My 27-A 16; w-u, 

University of Kansas, Lawrence; G.B. Smith; C; 
J} 23-A 16; w-u-g. 

University of Wichita, Wichita; L.B. Sipple; C; 
J 9-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Washburn Municipal University of Topeka, To 
peka; R.E. Evans; C; J] -9-A 29; d-u. 


KENTUCKY 


Centre College, Danville; J.H. Hewlett; C; J 23- 
A 16; d-u. 
stern Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond; W.J. Moore; C; J 9-A 23; u-g. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, R.T. Hinton. 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort; J.T. Williams; 
C; J 16-A 23; d-u. 

Murray State Teachers College, 
Nash; C; J 2-A 16; w-d-u-g. 
Nazareth College, Louisville; Sr. C.M. Morrison. 
Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth; Sr. M. Ger- 

trude. 
Union College, Barbourville; H.B. Smith; C; d-u 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green; F.C. Grise; C; J 2-4 15; w-u-g. 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport; A.M. 
Shaw; C; J] 4-A 1; u. 

Louisiana State University U and A and M Col- 
lege, University Station; E.B. Robert. 

Loyola University, New Orleans; Rev. A.W. Cran- 
dell; C; J 13-Ju 30; w-u. 

Southern University and A and M College, South- 
ern Branch Post Office, Baton Rouge; J.B. Cade; 
C; J 2-A 2; d-u. 

Tulane University, New Orleans; J.E. Gibson; ©; 
J 9-A 30; d-u-g. 

Xavier University, New Orleans; M. D’Argonne. 


’ MAINE 
University of Maine, Orono; G. Kendall; C; J 30- 
A 29; w-d-u-g. + 
MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore; 
Sr. M. Frances; W; J 30-A 4; u. 
Morgan State College, Baltimore; G.C, Grant; GO 


(Continued on page 25-T) 


North Newton; A.J. Regier; C; 


Emporia; G.E. 


Murray; W.G. 
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ARENTS who are concerned be- 
Prasse Johnnie doesn’t like to read, 

or worse yet, doesn’t understand 
what he’s read, or who lament the fact 
that Mary can’t write a decent sentence, 
much less a good letter, should ponder 
a recent nationwide study. The three- 
year nationwide Articulation Survey of 
junior and senior high schools, colleges, 
and universities shows that teachers of 
English are in agreement that students 
today do not speak or write fluently or 
read well. The survey also reveals that 
few of those who complain do anything 
to correct the ills that English instruc- 
tion is heir to. 

Answers to a questionnaire came from 
large and mel high schools in 30 
states, from 14 superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction, and from 79 colleges and 
universities. They showed a deplorable 
lack of understanding between grown- 
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ups. The philosophy expressed in the 
courses of study bore little relation to 
that practiced in the classrooms. 


State Departments in Confusion . . . 


The greatest confusion seems to exist 
in state departments of public instruc- 
tion. Only two reported having courses 
of study in which there was continuity 
o aims and objectives from kinder- 
garten through high school. Nine re- 
ported they knew of no such programs 
tor had they instigated any; yet articu- 
tion programs in language arts con- 
ducted by universities in those states 
have received national recognition. One 
state superintendent said that his state 
took no cognizance of the elementary 
chool in making his courses in reading 
and writing, yet his course of study 
tates, “The Language Arts program 
thould be conceived as a continuous 
aticulated whole from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade.” 

Of 165 school systems in 30 states, 
0 replied that their high schools did 
tot cooperate with the elementary 
thools or colleges in planning English 
‘ourses; 27 reported that they cooper- 
ited with university English depart- 
ments. Only 37 high schools stated that 

had articulation in English courses 
Within high school. 
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Read and Write? 


Those Who Complain Do Little to Improve Instruction 


Since most English teachers in high 
school stated that their students did 
not read, write, or speak well, they 
were then asked what they did to aid 
those students who came to high school 
with inadequate English training. Three- 
fifths of the high schools had no special 
courses or plans to deal with them; 
one-seventh stated that they had spe- 
cial courses in remedial reading; one 
“left the matter to the individual teach- 
er;” eight had “after-school classes.” 


Over-burdened Teachers 


Since the English teachers in many 
high schools are teaching between 169 
and 220 pupils each day and supervising 
study halls as well as such extra-cur- 
ricular activities as debate, dramatics, 
and school publications, one wonders 
how effective these “after-school clas- 
ses” may be and whether the teacher 
can have left any time to help students 
needing individual help. 


Critical English problems in the 


pupils’ transition from high school to 
college, from junior to senior high 
school, and from elementary school to 





Black as the picture of English instruc- 
tion appears in the Articulation Survey, 
Miss Ellis finds the following bright spots: 

“Special commendation for articulation 
work should go to Baltimore, Md.; La 
Crosse Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Nutley, N. J.; Rockford, 
Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Wichita, Kans. 

“Especially fine work in articulation be- 
tween high school and university as well 
as within the university is done by the 
New England Conference of Teachers of 
English, the Kansas English Association, 
University of Illinois, Stanford University, 
the University of Washington, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the Ohio College Eng- 
lish Association, the University of Ohio, 
Rutgers, Washington University, and the 
University of Michigan.” 


BY AMANDA M. ELLIS 


Associate professor of English, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Chairman, Articulation 
Survey, National Council of Teachers of English. 


junior high school, 98 percent of the 
teachers said, ‘were “lack of develop- 
ment of such tool skills as reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening, lack of 
development of critical thinking,” and 
“inadequate training in grammar.” 

Teaching, however, is more often cor- 
rection rather than instruction. The aims 
in teaching rhetoric, grammar, syntax, 
and writing often are vague and numer- 
ous; some courses of study, too often * 
theoretical, do not necessarily show what 
is going on in the classroom; yet 85 to 
90 per cent of them show similar fea- 
tures in subject matter, aims, purposes, 
and educational theory. They indicate, 
indeed, little real progression of sub- 
ject matter in terms of “ascending value 
or increasing differences.” Many courses 
show a trend toward remedial rather 
than systematic instruction. Few show 
the practice in writing in step with the 
study of grammar. 

Since many of the same errors appear 
as minimum essentials in each grade, 
the chances are that writing was occa- 
sional and the correction of it super- 
ficial. With teaching loads as high as 
they are, and with the heavy schedules 
given English teachers, it is not surpris- 
ing that too few themes are assigned; 
that teachers’ corrections are made hur- 
riedly; and that often the student is 
not required to rewrite papers or cor- 
rect the errors in them. 

The same heavy teaching schedule 
makes conferences almost an impos- 
sibility. One questions how many of 
the after-school remedial classes really 
are’ held. 


The Professors’ Lament 


A survey of 79 colleges and univer- 
sities in 40 states shows that 54 have 
no program in which they cooperate 
with high schools to secure a continuity 
in the language arts. Seven, however, 
cooperate with high schools through 
state officers of public instruction; 18 
cooperate with high schools. 

Like high school teachers of English, 
college professors feel that students do 


(Concluded on page 24-T) 
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VOTE HERE 


the three debate topics selected for 

the final voting which will deter- 
mine next year’s national high school 
debate question. The topics were select- 
ed at the Speech Association of America 
national convention held in Chicago. 

No one of them has been “officially” 
worded as yet. When the final decision 
is made concerning the question, a 
wording committee will put it in final 
form. 

Study these write-ups, read about the 
topics elsewhere, rank them first, second 
and third on the coupon and mail it to 
Professor Ingham. Make your voice 
heard in the final decision. 


ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES 


The recent epidemic of strikes and 
“strike threats has made this question 
timely. The general proposition has not 
been debated by high schools since 
1920-21 when the question read: “Re- 
solved: That the adjustment of disputes 
between employers and employees 
should be made a part of the adminis- 
tration of justice.” 

One of the more prominently urged 
wordings for the present question is: 
“Resolved: That the Federal Govern- 
ment should require arbitration of labor 
disputes in basic American industries.” 

An unavoidable issue in debating this 
wording would be the one of outlawing 


He: is a brief statement on each of 


dhe | 


BALLOT ON 1947-48 
DEBATE QUESTION 


Rank topics below 1 to 3 


(Mail to Professor Harold G. Ingham, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Be sure to indicate if you are a debater 
or a coach.) 


Arbitration of Labor Disputes 
Federal World Government [| 
Statehood for Hawaii Oo 


Name 





School 





Student Debater [] Coach [] 


City 





State 





strikes in basic industries until after 
arbitration. The question may be word- 
ed in such a manner that strikes would 
be outlawed in these industries under 
any circumstances. Two other questions 
which may become involved in this dis- 
cussion (the final wording will deter- 
mine to what degree) are the respon- 
sibility of unions, and the closed shop. 


FEDERAL WORLD GOVERNMENT 


In the year 1942-43 the high schools 
of the country debated the question: 
“Resolved: That a federal world gov- 
ernment should be established.” 

Since that time the war has ended; 
United Nations organized. Many people 
hold the view that the U. N. has certain 
weaknesses that contributed to the 
downfall of the League of Nations. 
Some say U. N. lacks federated power. 
These opinions led to proposals that this 
topic be a debate question. 

The invention of the atom bomb has 
done much to further the idea that “One 
World” is today much more than the 
dream of an idealist. It is possible that 
in federal world government lies the 
best hope for the self preservation of 
individuals and nations alike. 

As the United Nations continue their 
attempts to bring order out of chaos this 
discussion could do much toward the 
directing of public opinion to the fu- 
ture. There is much material and no 
limit to the depths an ambitious stu- 
dent may probe. 

The chief objection seems to be the 
short time since it was the national 
high school debate topic. Its friends 
contend that the atomic bomb and U. N. 
make it a new question. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


A question of statehood has not been 
debated seriously since the 48th state 
was admitted to the Union in 1912. In 
1820 the entire nation was debating 
whether Maine and Missouri should be 
admitted to statehood. 

The question is not academic. Hear- 
ings were held before a House of 
Representatives Committee on the Ter- 
ritories subcommittee during January. 
These hearings fill more than 900 pages. 

The question will undoubtedly be of 
interest throughout the school year be- 
cause even if Congress were to pass the 
enabling legislation during the present 
session it requires considerable time to 
fulfill the requirements making a terri- 
tory a state. 





Your Ballot Will Help 
to Determine the 1947- 
48 High School Debate 
Subject Choice 


The question will appeal to many 
because it differs from governmental 
and political questions debated in re- 
cent years, Some will say that it is too 
small a topic for a year’s study. This 
depends largely upon how the question 
is debated. If it is discussed strictly as a 
matter of Hawaiian statehood, the 
criticism will hold. If it is debated as a 
fundamental discussion of the nature of 
our federal union, it might well prove a 
valuable question. It could involve the 
admission of non-contiguous territory in 
general, This would involve other areas 
such as Alaska and Puerto Rico, The 
wording would merely serve to center 
the discussion. A possible wording is: 
“Resolved: That Hawaii should be 
granted statehood.” — Dr, Arthur Se- 
cord, Brooklyn College 





“Tell Us How You Do It.” 


Memo: to Scholastic Teacher Readers - 


We need your help in preparing a 
report on the teaching of international 
understanding. This project recently 
initiated by the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of NEA has the co- 
operation of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
and the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

The report will attempt to show what 
American schools are now doing and 
what they can do, 

How are you handling these urgent 
matters in your teaching, in student 
clubs and other activities, in school- 
community relations? One purpose of 
the book is to publicize successful 
practices among educational workers 
throughout the country. You can help 
by sending us reports of your teaching 
in this field. . 

Please send, also, course-of-study ma- 
terials, projects, units, reading lists, 
club and assembly programs, articles 
and pamphlets. 

Wilbur F. Murra 

Committee on International Relations 

National Education Association 

1201 — 16th Street, 

Washington, D. C. 
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JESSE STUART DOROTHY C. 


NCE again a notable roster of lead- 

ers in the arts have offered to help 

American youth by evaluating their 
creative work. Below is a list of those 
who have thus far accepted our invita- 
tions to serve as judges for 1947 na- 
tional Scholasic Awards for Writing, 
Art, Photography, and Music. 

Some teachers inquire how the ac- 
tual judging takes place. The process 
varies, of course, with the different arts, 

In the writing, journalism, and radio 
divisions the judges (about April 1) 
will receive finalist manuscripts with a 
rating sheet. These manuscripts have no 
identification except a number. Previ- 
ously, preliminary judges competent in 
the various fields, have selected the 
manuscripts which have greatest prom- 
ise. Judges read the entrie and rate 
them. 

When the rating sheets come back 
to Scholastic from the national judges, 
the votes are computed mathematically 
to assure absolute fairness. 

In Music the judges will probably 
meet at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. After narrowing down the 
superior music manuscripts they will 
gather around a piano while one judge 
actually plays the scores or they will 
listen to recordings. The judges vote 
with majority rule strictly observed. 

In Art the judges meet at the Fine 
Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to examine and vote 
on entries. Here the duty is so arduous 
that we provide the judges with a long 
bench mounted on wheels. The judges 
roll from gallery to gallery to inspect 
and vote on thousands of entries. 

Photography judges will meet in the 
Scholastic Galleries in New York City. 

Selection of judges is itself a com- 
plicated process. We consult Scholastic 
advisory committees for nominations. 
Where feasible we submit lists of 
nominated judges for vote by advisory 
committees. Scholastic then extends in- 
vitations beginning with those receiving 
the most votes. 

Among the factors governing selec- 
tion of judge panels are these: com- 
petence in the field, appreciation of the 
efforts of young people, familiarity with 
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LANGSTON HUGHES 


JUDGES FOR 
1947 


Scholastic 
Awards 


educational processes, geographical rep- 
resentation. Judges in finals may not be 
teachers in schools whose students are 
eligible to submit work for Scholastic 
Awards. 

It all takes . lot of work and planning 
on the part of everybody concerned. 
But it’s. worthwhile if we can help 
American youth to discover and use 
their talents. 

Names of Art Awards judges will 
be announced in a later issue. 


WRITING AWARDS 
Senior Division 


Short Story: Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
novelist, essayist, Book of the Month 
Club judge; Jesse Stuart, novelist, poet; 
Edwin Seaver, editor, annual Cross 
Section; Gladys Schmitt, novelist, former 
Scholastic Awards winner. 

Poetry: Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
poet (Pulitzer Prize), teacher; Witter 
Bynner, poet, critic, playwright; Langs- 
ton Hughes, poet, short story writer, 
teacher; Marianne Moore, poet. 

Essay: Harry Hansen, literary editor, 
critic, author; John Frederick, author, 
critic; John Mason Brown, critic, author, 
Seeing Things, etc.; Louise Dickinson 
Rich, author, We Took to the Woods. 

Historical Article, Current Events: 
Frederick L. Allen, editor, Harper's; 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager, professor 
of history, Colurfibia University, editor; 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., historian, 
author of Age of Jackson (Pulitzer 
Prize). 

Journalism: Earl J. Johnson, general 
news manager, United Press; Paul Mick- 


MARGARET CUTHBERT 






HARRY HANSEN 


elson, news editor, Associated Press; 
Barry Faris, editor-in-chief, International 
News Service; John S. Knight, publisher, 
Knight Newspapers; Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley, editor, Sunday Woman's Page, 
New York Herald Tribune; DeWitt Red- 
dick, School of Journalism, University 
of Texas; Richard H. Rovere, staff 
writer, The New Yorker; Frederick 
Siebert, dean, School of Journalism, 
University of Illinois; Tom Meany, 
sports columnist, PM; Erwin D. Can- 
ham, editor, Christian Science Monitor; 
H. B. Elliston, editor, The Washington 
Post; Emery H. Ruby, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion; Maureen Daly, 
associate editor, Ladies Home Journal, 
shprt story writer, author, Seventeenth 
Summer, former Scholastic Awards win- 
ner; E. L. Callihan, journalism chairman, 
Southern Methodist University. 

Radio Scripts, Drama: Erik Barnouw, 
instructor, Columbia University; author, 
Handbook of Radio Writing; Gloria 
Chandler, radio director, Ass'n. of 
Junior Leagues of America; Margaret 
Cuthbert, director, women’s and chil- 
dren's programs, NBC; Harriet Hester, 
radio author; Frank Ernest Hill, author 
and program supervisor, American 
School of the Air; Robert Saudek, 
director of public affairs, ABC; Rev. 
Gilbert V. Hartke, head, speech and 
drama dept., Catholic University of 
America. 


Junior Division 


Helen Ferris, editor-in-chief. Junior 
Literary Guild; Louis Untermeyer, poet, 
editor, anthologist; Hughes Mearns, au- 
thor of Creative Youth, educator; Dr. 
Elias Lieberman, Associate Supt. of 
Schools, New York City, poet; Margaret 
C. Scoggin, librarian, book critic, edi- 
tor; Irving Crump, managing editor, 
Boys’ Life. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


Daniel D. Mich, executive editor, 
Look; Tom Maloney, editor, U. S. Cam- 
era; Emma Little, assistant picture edi- 
tor, New York Sunday Times; Roy Stry- 
ker, director of photography, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey; J. K. Cog- 
gin, University of North Carolina. 











ment announces removal of the 

visa bars to vacation travel in Eu- 
rope. But the applicant must show dated 
steamship berth- or plane-seat assign- 
ments east and westbound. Demand 
for westbound space makes this require- 
ment necessary. The wise traveler will 
also book train and hotel reservations 
well in advance for his entire European 
trip. 


V nen to Europe: The State Depart- 


Europe Ready for Visitors: Europe 
is ready to receive pleasure tourists, says 
Ralph T. Reed, president, American 
Express Company, after a two month 
survey trip. “I found conditions gen- 
erally better than I had anticipated,” 
he said. “Transportation and hotels will 
not soon equal prewar standards, but 
rehabilitation . of present facilities is 
progressing remarkably well. There will 
be some inconveniences for next year’s 
tourists, but the education and satis- 
faction to be derived will, in my opin- 
ion, outweigh any inconveniences which 
the tourist may experience.” 


French Tourist Office Reopens: In- 
formation on travel facilities in France 


i] 
v —». 


You can stretch out in comfort at 


Travel. Talk 


may be obtained from the French Na- 
tional Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Seeing America by Film: Perhaps a 
technicolor travel film may induce Pre- 
mier Stalin to accept President Tru- 
man’s invitation to visit U. S. Russia’s 
famous leader recently viewed This 
Amazing America, Greyhound’s grand 
tour of America by 16mm. More than 
15,000,000 have seen this film. Stalin is 
one of more than 2,000,000 viewers in 
other countries. 


Hawaii Beckons: By summertime 
many of the pre-war luxury ships will 
again be in regular operation. 


Air Rates May Change: Rumor has it 
that air rates to Central and South 
America may be cut. The decision may 
come in April. 


By Bus Through Europe: Sweden to 
Basle to Paris in a de luxe bus is a 
Swedish travel company offer. Each 
bus carries 35 passengers, two drivers 
and a hostess, who serves light meals 
from the bus pantry. 





Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 


day-coach rates in the new Day-Nite 


Pullman reclining seats. Travelers enjoy this service on transcontinental 
streamliners introduced by Great Northern and the Burlington Route. 








Flight Kit: To each guest Northwest 
Airlines presents a handy flight kit con- 
taining: Correspondence paper and en- 
velope, postcards, blotter, stickers for 
luggage and air mail, illustrated air 
map and log pad for “sky notes.” NWA 
service also includes magazines, playing 
cards, and electric razor. 


Movies While You Roll Along: Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway has inaugu- 
rated free showings of films for travelers 
on its George Washington trains be- 
tween Cincinnati and Norfolk. 


Drop Border Barriers: Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg have cut red 
tape for tourists crossing their borders, 
They report that 75 per cent of their 
tourist accommodation space has been 
restored. Belgium, in particular, has 
staged a remarkable recovery. 


Skyline Rides: Switzerland has a new 
alpine highway, the 30-mile Susten 
Pass road connecting Innertkerchen 
and Meiringen. Reopened for travel is 
the scenic Bernina Railroad running 
through the Alps down to Italy. 


Pestalozzi Children’s Vill.ge: fn Tro- 
gen, Switzerland, 400 war orpkans find 
homes and education in the Pestalozzi 
Children’s Village maintained by the 
International Union for the Protection 


of Children. 


Drive Your Own Car in Cuba: For 
$20 you will be able to take your car 
with you to Cuba on a new car ferry. 
Once there you can drive the length of 
Cuba’s 700-mile arterial highway. 


Passage to Alaska. Five-day cruises 
to Alaska will be operated this summer 
by Canadian National Steamships from 
Vancouver through the sheltered “In- 
side Passage.” 


Emerald Isle: Eire in the full glory 
of its national color comeg to the screen 
in Wings to Ireland, latest technicolor 
16 mm. by Pan American World Air- 
ways. 


Highway to the Iecefields: Many 
motorists will see for the first time this 
year the famous Athabaska Glacier. 
Opened during the war, the 186-mile 
Columbia Icefield Highway curls around 
the foot of the glacier. The drive from 
Jasper to Banff goes through the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies. 





Two-Preposition Man 


Brushing a tear over the vanishing 
double deck Fifth Avenue buses, John 
Cleary, driver, said, “It was a bus you 
could see what the town was like from.” 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
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[* postwar Budapest the headmaster 
of a school and his staff of 19 teach- 
ers had to pool their money to buy a 
single copy of a newspaper. “Now we 
cannot afford even that,” he writes. 

That is typical of the conditions which 
face people in war-devastated countries 
as they try to reconstruct their lives. 
These people are hungry. They are hun- 
gry not only for much-needed food. 
They also crave what that European 
educator called “spiritual vitamins.” 

Children cannot go back to school 
until they have necessary clothing, 
shoes — and paper and pencils. Teachers 
need those items, too, as well as books, 
periodicals, curriculum materi: ls. And 
schools must have educational supplies 
and equipment to function as places of 
learning. 

The great need for educational re- 
habilitation in war-torn lands has led 
to the development »f . number of re- 
lief agencies. Organized last spring was 
the Commission for International Edu- 
cational Reconstruction. It works for and 
through established agencies concerned 
with educational rehabilitation services 

You and your students can take an 
active part in contributing to the wel- 
fare of the less fortuante teachers and 
children abroad. To help vou get start- 
ed, Scholastic Teacher presents informa- 
tion about channels through which you 
may act. 


AMERICAN YOUTH FOR WORLD 
YOUTH (35 East 35th St., New York 
16, N. Y.). Through this organization, 
schools may sponsor schools overseas. 
Individual students may also send edu- 
cational kits to individuals in Europe 
and Asia. By working through state and 
city student committees, young people 
are encouraged to organize and direct 
this activity themselves. The national 
office provides lists of schools, institu- 
tions, and children’s homes in need of 
gifts. It also gives instructions for pack- 
ing educational kits. Packages go to 
this office, which in turn works through 
the member agencies of American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
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Service, or deals directly with overseas 
educational and child welfare authori- 
ties. For complete information write 
to Lucile Minner, Ass’t Director. 


OVERSEAS SCHOOL COMMIT- 
TEE (8 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.). 
Through its school affiliation service this 
committee will put individual American 
schools in touch with schools in devas- 
tated lands as nearly alike in pupil-age 
and character as possible. Working in 
conjunction with the American Friends 
Service Committee, it can submit de- 
tailed information on conditions and 
special needs of overseas schools accept- 
ed for affiliation. “Our program is dis- 
tinctive in that it aims primarily to de- 
velop human relationships, and to an 
extent that will later, we dare hope, 
lead to the exchange of pupils and even 
teachers of the schools involved,” ex- 
plains its chairman. Whatever supplies 
the individual school collects should be 
sent direct to the affiliated school. 
Schools desiring affiliation should ad- 
dress inquiries to Alfred E. Stearns, 
chairman. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS. 
(National Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C.). Through the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund students may fill gift boxes 
with educational supplies, personal 
health articles, and toys. This fund pro- 
vides clothing, school materials and 
medicine for children of impoverished 
areas. The distribution is through Red 
Cross channels and with the approval 
of ministries of education in various 
countries. American Junior Red Cross 
has been commended by the National 
Educational Association and the U. S. 
Office of Education for its international 
activities in behalf of schools and school 
children. Consult your local chapter for 
information about gift boxes and Na- 
tional Children’s Fund. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERA- 
TION (1 Madison Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.). This overseas program includes 
school sponsorship and individual child 
sponsorship. The school sponsorship 
plan has been in operation in France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Norway. The 


True Samaritans 


Through These Agencies 


You and Your Students Can Be 





Six-year-old Francoise Albert of Nantes, 


France, adopted by Scholastic Mag- 
azines employees. We send a package 
to Francoise every month through 
Friends of Widows and Orphans of the 
French Resistance. 


cost for sponsoring a school ranges from 
a minimum of $150 to a greater amount 
for larger institutions. The cost of spon- 
soring individual children is $96. Write 
to Frank Hopkins, director of informa- 
tion. 


FRIENDS OF WIDOWS AND OR. 
PHANS OF THE FRENCH RESIST- 
ANCE (22 East 21 St., New York 10, 
N. Y.). This organization has an adop- 
tion plan which should appeal to French 
classes and teachers. Groups or individ- 
uals may agree to send a minimum of 
two packages a month to a French or- 
phan. These packages of food and 
clothing cost between $5 and $8 each, 
postage included. Chairman Robin Mc- 
Kown reports, “It’s hard to describe the 
effect of these adoptions — not only for 
the material benefits, which are direly 
needed — but for something completely 
outside of that. The word ‘America’ is 
a magical password in the dreary, hard 
lives of these people. To have an 
American godparent is very akin to 
having a fairy godmother.” For infor- 
mation on adopting an orphan write to 
Robin McKown, chairman. (Turn page) 
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(Concluded from page 13-T) 


NATIONAL SELF GOVERNMENT 
COMMITTEE (80 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y.). This committee has ex- 
tended its interest in developing de- 
mocracy to the European schools. Wish- 
ing to implement the movement of stu- 
dent self-government by sending books, 
periodicals, and literature to teachers 
and educators abroad, the Committee 
is eager to stimulate student-faculty 
projects. For information write to 
Sophia Pollack, secretary. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION. (1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.). Its most recent 
announcement is on the subject of ex- 
change of material with Greek schools: 
“At request of Greek delegates to the 
World Conference of the Teaching Pro- 
fession held at Endicott, N. Y., and in 
cooperation with the Royal Greek Em- 
bassy, the NEA has developed a plan for 
staffs of elementary and high schools 
to send packages of professional ma- 
terial to elementary and _ secondary 
schools in Greece.” School faculty should 
prepare parcel of books and journals, 


textbooks, photos of schools, school pub- 
lications, etc., which would be of in- 
terest to teachers wanting to learn about 
American schools. Names and addresses 
of Greek schools may be obtained from 
Mr. Alexis S. Liatis, First Secretary, 
Royal Greek Embassy, Washington 8, 
D. C. Previously announced was a sim- 
ilar plan in connection with teachers in 
Poland. For information write to Wil- 
liam G. Carr, associate secretary. 


TEACHERS GOOD WILL SERV- 
ICE, WORLD EDUCATION COUN- 
CIL (2 West 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y.). Through this service you may 
help and encourage teachers who re- 
sisted Axis aggression. The latest proj- 
ect is friendship packages, in which a 
personal letter of cheer and good-will 
should supplement the contents of cloth- 
ing and personal items, paper, pencils, 
and books. Write to Teachers Good 
Will Service, enclosing one dollar for 
each parcel you or your group intend 
to send. You will receive detailed in- 
structions and one label for each dollar. 
This label is to be attached to the pack- 
age you send to the collection center. 
From the moment of its arrival in the 
collection center your package will be 
taken care of, insured, and shipped over- 
seas (to designated country) in large 


steel-stripped cases. Reinhold Schairer, 





Executive Director. 


CARE (50 Broad St., New York 4, 
N. Y.). Scholastic Teacher joins the 
many organizations which urge partici- 
pation through CARE (Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe). This 
cooperative of the 25 major accredited 
agencies for foreign relief makes it easy 
for individuals and groups to order 29- 
Ib. food packages for delivery to desig- 
nated friends or groups in certain Eu- 
ropean countries. You may address the 
package to friends among European ed- 
ucators, to secondary schools, or just 
to needy teachers and students in Bel- 
gium, Holland, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Finland, Greece, Italy, 
Norway, Poland, or the American, Brit- 
ish, and French zones of Germany, plus 
all of Berlin. To buy a CARE package 
send for order coupon and instructions 
to address given above. 


Part |, “Make World Friends By Mail,” Feb. 
17, Scholastic Teacher, listed 11 organizations 
that promote adventures in friendship by cor- 
respondence exchange. Scholastic Teacher in- 
vites readers to tell about their own adven- 
tures in world friendship. What are you doing 
in your classroom to make this planet One 
World? — Editor 





Gentlemen, Your Wives Remember What We Wear 


Cile Bufkin is a teacher in the Eng- 
lish department of the Drew, Miss., 
high school. The local Rotary Club in- 
vited her to speak. She told them why 
the modern teacher must make herself 
attractive, and what it costs. She talked 
frankly. We reprint an excerpt from her 
talk with the permission of The Educa- 
tional Advance, official journal of the 
Mississippi Education Association. 

Next time you are called on to make 
a speech you may want to use the Buf- 
kin approach. It clicks. — Editor 


HEN I was in school myself I re- 

member I had a teacher who wore 
th- same dress for days in succession; 
then she’d change to her other and wear 
that. It sounds foolish to look back on 
it for I know now that she was not only 
supporting herself but her mother and 
younger sister on what was, I’m sure, a 
most inadequate salary, and had no 
money for clothes, But a child doesn’t 
stop to think of these things. 

I still remember one dress —a par- 
ticularly unbecoming navy blue one 
with six buttons down the front. I used 
to wonder what good an education did 
you and passionately hated that dress 
instead of paying attention to the lesson. 


And then there was the English 
teacher whose hair I always wanted to 
wash and fluff out into waves, and the 
history teacher whose finger nails al- 
ways needed attention. You can just bet 
children watch those things as I did; 
and they aren’t foolish things, either, 
but as important in creating an incen- 
tive for learning as any text book 
written. 

But beauty parlors take money, and 
clothes even more, with a cleaning bill 
which sometimes is a problem in itself. 
Nor can we just be satisfied with pleas- 
ing our children. We have to meet the 
public. Club meetings, parties, church 
take a different kind of dress. And when 
we go out in public you look at us, 
naturally. Teachers stand out like sore 
thumbs, and your wives remember 
what we wear even if you don't. 

Some of you are shaking your heads 
a» if you’re saying to yourself: the girl’s 
crazy, She has plenty to live on; teach- 
ers’ salaries here in Drew are more than 
adequate. 

Let me give you some actual figures. 
My base salary is $140 per month, for 9 
months in the year. By the time retire- 
ment and income tax are deducted my 


‘ check is for $118. Take out $35 for 






board and $7 for cafeteria and I have 
$71. Five dollars for beauty parlor (and 
that doesn’t include a manicure, for I 
keep my own nails), $10 average clean- 
ing bill, $10 for the one trip home each 
month which I’m allowed legally (I 
shan’t deduct for the extra ones), $5 for 
regular incidentals leaves $41 left every 
month after my regular debts are can- 
celled. 

And now let me give you a brief idea 
of what that $369 per year has to cover 
in relatively accurate figures. A woman's 
suit, not an expensive suit, just a very 
nice looking one, costs $50; just one pair 
of shoes averages $10; one slip costs 
$4; stockings average $1.25 a pair; a 
good warm school coat costs $50 at the 
least; a dress coat, not a fur coat, costs 
about $100; sweaters, even when you 
knit your own, as I do, cost about $5; 
skirts, even when you make them your- 
self, as I do, cost about $5; hats $10- 
$15. Then you have to buy something 
extra every once in a ‘while like luggage 
— $125. 

What if I were trying to pay back a 
debt for college? What if I couldn't live 
with my family all summer? What if | 
hadn’t a little money from inherited 
property to go to school on? 

Do you think I can have any sort of 
pride in the knowledge that even now 
at the age of 23 I'm still not a self 
supporting individual? 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
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Raising the S. Q. 


A Classroom Experiment 


that Turned a Bus Ride into High Adventure 


“ HO would have believed that 
an every-day bus ride home 
from school could turn into an 

adventure?” Greta, who began her ac- 

count thus, had been experimenting in 
sharpening sensory perceptions. Raising 
the S. Q. (sensory quotient) has be- 
come a class project. Ordinary people 
on an ordinary bus appeared in Greta’s 
paper as “the elderly man with a bag 
of what my watering mouth told me 
were fresh doughnuts’; “the tall woman 
whose fur coat sleeve brushed my cheek 
as we clung to our straps.” 

But such papers were preceded by 

a number of preliminaries. Reading 
Helen Keller’s Three Days to See started 
discussion. What choices would the 
members of the class make if they knew 
that they had only three days more of 
sight? How vividly personalities were 
revealed in the answers! A boy would 
memorize the details of his wood work- 
ing shop at home so that he could con- 
tinue to make things there. A girl in- 
terested in dramatics would cram in all 
the plays and movies possible. Then 
there was a girl who stated flatly that 
she would waste no time in memorizing 
the faces of her family, as Miss Keller 
suggested, for she’d never forget them 
anyway. One boy would review the 
universe from the fastest available car 
and plane. 


Five Minutes in Darkness 


Did they agree with Miss Keller that 
touch is the most important of the 
senses? A practically unanimous nega- 
tive gave evidence of a neglect of this 
sense. Well, suppose that right now 
we all close our eyes for five minutes 
and proceed as usual. While the rest 
of us write our names and addresses on 
paper, Don and Marv please go to the 
board and write theirs. Isn’t it warm 
in here? Jack, please open the second 
window; open it from the top with the 
pole. A broken pencil? By all means, 
sharpen it. Before the end of the five 
minutes the group was dissolved in 
laughter. Everybody simply had to see, 
not only what he was doing, but how 
funny the rest looked, dependent large- 
ly on touch. 

Next we blindfolded a volunteer and 
Placed before him on a table a square 
powder compact, a dog-shaped paper 
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weight, the oblong wooden standard 
for an ink well, but without the ink 
well in it, and an especially beautiful 
page picture of fall colors. The 
compact stumpec Jim. Could it be a 
cigarette case? But then it opened and 
the powder fell out and he felt the an- 
swer. The dog he finally recognized as 
“shaped like an animal.” The ink well 
he could not identify. But the pay-off 
for the whole closely watching group 
was the fact that neither the most sen- 
sitive touch, nor dny other sense than 
sight, could reveal to him the spectacu- 
lar beauty of that picture of autumn 
woods. It might just as well have been 
what he called it as he fingered it — “a 
smooth piece of paper”— and blank. 
As for the importance of touch, they 
now concluded that except for that 
sense Jim probably could not have iden- 
tified any of the articles except the 
powder, which was faintly scented. Miss 
Keller, they admitted, “had something.” 


Some New Impressions 


Next we took ten minutes to experi- 
ence all kinds of sensory impressions 
gathered then and there in the class- 
room. These were jotted down on pa- 
per as they came along. As will be 
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clear from the following examples, the 
imagery ranged from low to rather high 
detail, each student spontaneously ex- 
pressing his sensations according to his 
lights. 

“I never noticed before how the desk 
next to mine squeaks.” 

“Not far off somebody has some pep- 
permint candy on him.” 

“The stale taste of my bubble gum.” 

“My hand is clammy on the paper, 
and my pencil slips around in my fin- 
gers.” 

“The girl alongside smells good. Per- 
fume?” 

“Janey’s hair shines so, and the red 
bow is so very red.” 

“Paper really smells. Like what? Like 
class, I think.” 

“Something almost indecent about his 
gaping pocket, revealing its contents.” 

“The brrt! of a blown nose.” 

“Miss Watts laid her blue-rimmed 
glasses on the desk with a click.” 

“How scholarly everybody looks, con- 
centrating for once!” 

“A lead pencil tastes terribly plain.” 

“An artificial flower in a girl's soft 
hair looks hard.” 

“Why do some girls scrape their 
loafers so sloppily when they walk?” 

“As I lean over, a lock of my hair 
always tickles my forehead.” 

“Is my finger made of rubber? Tastes 
so 


“He’s got hair on his face like the 
fuzz on a freshly picked, unwashed 
peach.” 

Having found this exercise fun and 
profitable, we decided to pick some 
(Concluded on page 18-T) 









A DELBERT was the Pride and Joy 
of his teachers. Purring over his 
prowess in their subject fields, they 
prophesied a future of promise for him. 

Miss Appleby, teacher of English, 
glowed with pride over what she called 
Adelbert’s vocabulary growth when he 
astounded his gaping classmates with 
cacoethes and ineluctable — culled from 
his spinster aunt’s crossword puzzles. 
Miss Appleby was the only author on 
the faculty. She had published an 
eleven-page opus entitled “Fun with 
Vocabulary Building,” praised by edu- 
cational journals and loathed by her 
students. 

In social studies Miss Gump beamed 
upon Adelbert after he gave a floor talk 


on “Brotherhood, Bulwark of Better In- 
ternationalism.” 

Miss Prunella Poppinjay, teacher of 
French and not distinguished for com- 
pliments of her students, remarked, “To 
my mind Adelbert possesses potential 
linguistic power.” The other teachers 
were so amazed by this apparent flat- 
tery and so busy puzzling over its 
meaning that for three days none of 
them mentioned salary increases. 

Whenever the bell rang for an activi- 
ties period, Adelbert, full of zeal and 
school spirit, could be seen racing out 
the door of his home room. Adelbert 
was a demon for extracurricular activi- 
ties. He belonged to the Art Club, the 
Biology Club, the Current Events Club, 


the Debating Club, the Dramatic Club, 


the Ping Pong Club, the United Na- 
tions Club. He tooted a trumpet and he 
beat a drum. He sang in both the boys’ 
club and the school choir. 

Mothers with daughters in high 
school referred to Adelbert as a Dear 
Boy. Their daughters called him The 
Sap and, needless to say, were known 
to avoid his completely platonic atten- 
tions. 

Adelbert’s pastor gave him unquali- 
fied approval when they met by saying 
with fervor, “Well, well, well, son.” 
That gentleman’s only other known re- 
mark, voicing an equally pithy senti- 
ment, but one reserved for his disap- 
proval of some youth was, “Now, now, 
now, my boy.” 

Graduation night Adelbert toted 
home a ponderous loving cup in- 
scribed with his name. The cup had 
been donated by the local business ty- 
coon, I. M. Cunning of Cunning Jelly 
Beans, Inc. It was awarded annually by 
faculty vote to “that senior considered 
most likely to succeed.” With many 
ohs and ahs the faculty had awarded 
it unanimously to Adelbert. 

Adelbert had a brief career in busi- 
ness. After a year in the local bank he 
forged a check and landed in state 
prison. 

— Eprrn* Homans 





Raising the S. Q. 
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place outside of school and record sense 
perceptions with these results. 

“The overwhelming odor of the 
dreadful cabbage that was cooking for 
my supper.” 

“A heavenly smell of food crept out 
of the restaurant. I passed by slowly, 
not wanting to leave.” 

“Everything about the study hall was 
ghostlike, including the dull stage cur- 
tain and the teacher’s black dress, ex- 
cept the bright flag of the United 
States.” 

“The sickening perfume on the girl 
beside me on the bus was like that of 
masses of flowers at a wake.” 

“It was an orchestration — clang and 
bang of pots and pans in the kitchen, 
delicate clinking of china and glass in 
the dining room.” 

“The lettuce was soft and silky in my 
fingers.” 

“The coffee percolated so violently 
that it sounded like a band with too 
many percussion instruments.” 

“The clean, surprised face of a new 
book.” 

“The milk was so rich it tasted like 
melted ice cream.” 


“The crowds thinned like pancake 
batter with milk added.” 

As we compared notes on this ex- 
periment we noticed that the atmos- 
phere of awareness had been intensi- 
fied. We were growing very sense con- 
scious, so much so that whatever any- 
body said, whatever happened, was 
subject to comment, appreciation, 
laughter. 


Their Writing Became More Vivid 


At this point students began almost 
without direction to observe images in 
their reading which previously escaped 
them. Picturesque phrases expressing 
sensory perceptions leaped at them from 
the printed page. They were surprised 
and delighted at this new ability to ap- 
preciate what they read. Demonstrating 
that this was largely due to their own 
increased skill in writing vividly, the 
teacher asked, “Did you ever watch a 
game which you understood with a per- 
son who had no understanding of the 
skill involved?” 

Plainly this query evoked numerous 
painful and comic memories. It was 
readily agreed that he who knows how 
to do a thing himself can twice as easi- 
ly appreciate the other fellow’s efforts, 


whether in football or writing. 


Then we wrote our themes; subject, 
any place, person, or incident remem- 
bered with warmth of feeling — even 
Greta’s every-day bus ride. These papers 
proved in most cases far superior to any- 
thing written by these students before 
the sense perception project. Not one of 
them was dull reading even when poor- 
ly spelled and punctuated. And a paper 
praised is a paper more willingly re 
written. 

We polished off this unit in reporting 
on books for outside reading. Each stu- 
dent briefly stated the title, author, and 
subject of the book (no tedious sum- 
marizing!) then read aloud in his best 
style several selected passages of well 
phrased imagery. Anyone could ask 
him questions after that, and sure 
enough, the room was rife with ques- 
tions. 

“Is the whole book that good?” 

“Did the author see that, himself?” 

“Is the author one of the characters? 
Is he the one who felt that way?” 

Weeks have now passed since this 
special emphasis on the senses was be- 
gun. But, judging from the alert, quick- 
ened interest which flows like an electric 
current through the group, the S. Q. of 
everyone, including the teacher, has 
been permanently lifted. 
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Trouble Shooting 


Part Il: What to Do When Things Go Wrong with Your Projector 


HE motion picture projectors now 

on the market are not perfect me- 
chanisms. Many things can go wrong 
and often do even with the newest 
models, so the projectionist should con- 
stantly be ready to diagnose trouble 
and make minor corrections. Anything 
more serious-than changing lamps, tubes 
and belts, handling film breaks, or 
cleaning and oiling projectors, should 
be left to a service agency. Here are 
common projection troubles and sug- 
gested remedies. (Consult diagram in 
Feb. 17 Scholastic Teacher.) 

Loss of film loop: Loss of the 
lower film loop is a frequent occurence 
in projection. When this happens the 
screen image will jump and blur, and 
a clicking sound will be audible.- With 
some projectors it is possible to pull 
the loop down with the fingers while 
the machine is in operation. With others, 
projection should be stopped, the film 
gate opened, and the film shifted to 
regain loop. The loss of loop may be 
due to a dirty pull-down claw, an im- 
properly adjusted claw, a bad splice 
in the film, broken sprocket holes in 
the film, or too much tension at the 
film gate. If this trouble occurs fre- 
quently and is not due to bad film 
footage, then the projector should be 
sent to a service agency for adjustment 
or replacement of the pull-down claw. 
Loss of the upper loop is generally 
caused by improper closing of the shoe 
on the intake sprocket. 

Picture unsteady: When this happens, 
an examination of the threading will 
probably reveal that the film loops are 
too small to compensate for the inter- 
mittent action of the pull-down claw. 
To remedy, stop the projector and re- 
thread, allowing for larger loops. In 
certain projectors new or “green” film 
will stick in the aperture gate and cause 
an unsteady picture. If a larger loop 
will not compensate for this difficulty, 
the film should not be run. To do so 
may Cause serious and costly film dam- 
age. 

Poor illumination: May be due to a 
dirty projection lens, a dirty: condenser 
lens, a dirty or blistered projection 


, lamp, or outside light falling on the 


screen. To remedy, clean lenses with 
lens tissue, replace projection lamp, or 
alter screen position. 

No picture or sound: Current is not 
reaching the projector. Test power out- 
let with a small wattage lamp. If it fails 
to light, the circuit is dead, and a new 
line fuse will probably remedy this 
trouble. If the lamp does light, the 
trouble lies in the extension cord. This 
should be replaced or repaired. 

Picture but no sound: May be due to 
failure _to turn on the amplifier, a 
burned-out amplifier fuse, a speaker 
cord not being connected, the volume 
control not sufficiently advanced, the 
exciter lamp burned out or loose in 
socket, a defective photocell, dirt cov- 
ering the photocell aperture, a defective 
loudspeaker, loose or defective ampli- 
fier tubes. A burned-out or loose exciter 
lamp is the most frequent cause of 
sound failure. It can be easily replaced 
or adjusted. To check the amplifier fuse, 
use a small coin to unscrew the fuse 
cap. If after ,checking connections, 
switches, the exciter lamp, the fuse, 
and cleaning the photocell aperture, the 
power is still off, then the projector 
should be sent to a maintenance agency 
for repair. 

Sound but no picture: Check lamp 
switch to see if it is “on.” If it is, the 
projection lamp is burned out. Use a 
handkerchief or piece of cloth to re- 
move the hot lamp, and do not touch 


By W. C. Adrian, 


Association Films 


the lamp housing. Otherwise a serious 
urn will result. Replace with a new 
lamp and proceed with the showing. 

Distorted sound: In most instances 
distorted sound is cdused by improper 
film threading. A film loosely threaded 
over the sound drum does not maintain 
sufficient tension to give good sound 
rendition. Tighten the film so that the 
pressure roller will function properly. 
Dirt over the photocell aperture may 
also cause sound distortion. Clean with 
a camel’s hair brush. Defective tubes, 
switches, volume control, loose wire 
connections, broken speaker cord, or a 
voltage drop in the power line may 
also cause sound distortion. Corrections 
in these instances should not be made 
by the projectionist. 

Broken film: If a film breaks during 
projection do not attempt to repair it. 
Never use a clip, pin, or staple to 
attach the broken ends. To do so may 
cause a serious injury to the film in- 
spector who examines the film as it is 
being rewound at high speed. The usual 
procedure is to release the film in the 
projector, advance it a sufficient dis- 
tance to allow for overlapping on the 
take-up reel, re-thread, and resume pro- 
jection. 


This is the second of two articles. The 
first, entitled, “The Care and Feeding 
of Film Projectors” appears in the Feb- 
ruary 17 Scholastic Teacher with a dia- 
gram of projector parts. — Editor. 




















Correct seating is a consideration which 
should never be overlooked. It is related to 


screen position and the type of screen used. 


A matte or white screen presents uniform 
screen brightness to the entire audience 
seated within an area 45 degrees from 
either side of the projection beam. The 
beaded screen gives an average brightness 
three times greater than the matte screen 
within a viewing angle of 25 degrees on 
either side of dead center. Beyond this 


Key to this list: 
previous issues, *. Grade levels recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), $ (senior 
high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System) MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


All hours are EST. 


SUNDAY 





Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta T. 


_Round- table _discussion of current affairs with 
$s, pr i and men. North- 


western University auspices. 








Invitation to Learning (S-A) 











12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
The world’s great books di d by leading 
scholars, critics, and writers. 
Yours Sincerely (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 








Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 
Gamlin of BBC in London answer English and 
American radio audience letters. 


The People’s Platform (S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 


discuss vital issues. 
America United (S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Representatives of labor, agriculture, and in- 
dustry alternate; discuss problems facing America. 














Time for Reason (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public 
affairs, designed to enlighten public opinion on 
national and international postwar reconstruction. 
(Printed copies on request.) 


Univ. of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 














Warriors of Peace (S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Theater stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im- 
portant contributions of the U. S$. Army in peace. 
*Harvest of Stars (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. NBC Sta. 


*Stradivari Orchestra (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


*N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 
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In April 


New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 


SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


N RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 

to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Com- 
mittee select these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with local 
programs of equally high merit. 

lf a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it 

For study guides offered with ‘many of these 
proorems, write your local station. 





House of Mystery (E-J) 


4-4:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 

A program of mystery with treatment worked 
out to offset ebjections to programs dealing with 
the weird and supernatural. Young children com- 
prise the studio audience. After story, they discuss 
it and explanation is made of fancied terrors. 
Sponsor: General Foods Corporation. 


The Family Hour (S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. « 
Opera star Rise Stevens with a program of 
music. Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer. 


*NBC Symphony (S-A) 
5-4 p. m. NBC Sta. a 
The Greatest Story Ever Told (S-A) 


6:30-7 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


New Testament stories dramatized; supervised by 
Fulton Oursler. Sponsor: Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. 


*Let’s Go to the Opera (S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sta. 


*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 
8-9 p. m. MBS Sta. 























T. 








T. 








Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 


9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 

Dramatizes scientific research and shows how 

lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theater Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
10-11 p. m. ABC Sta. tT. 














Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, 
comedies, and musicals — o—_ hitherto 
Sponsor: U. S. Steel. 


unproduced 
on the air. 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 


11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta Tt. 


American Historical Society. Cesar Scaerchinger 
analyzes historical significance of week's events. 


*Music You Know (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. 





% 








MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Time to Remember (S-A) 
10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Milton Bacon's regional legends and true stories. 


The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 


11-11:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and 
soloists. Emphasis on choral work. Sponsor: Ameri- 
can Meat Institute and Florida Citrus Foundation. 


Adventure Parade (J-S-A) 


4:30-4:45 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 
Children's classic legends ond stories in dro- 
matic readings, by Roger Elliott. 


American School of the Air (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) CBS 


























Sta. T. 
Headline Edition (S-A) 
7:15-7:45 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 








Dramatization of day's news, profiles of men in 
the news; debates on political and social topics. 


MONDAY 

World Neighbors (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Information in dramatic form about our fellow 
men in other countries. Apr. 7, Denmark; Apr. 14, 
Mexico; Apr. 21, United Stotes. 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Impact of news on well-known authors, colum- 
nists, and men in public life. 


*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 p. m. NBC Sta. 
*Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m, NBC Ste. 
Doctors Talk It Over (S-A) 


10-10:15 p. m. ABC Sta T. 

Medical care and public health, with outstanding 

medical authorities interviewed by Milton Cross. 
Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 


*Eileen Farrell (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. 

















tT. —— 





Tr. ——— 











Tt. —— 





TUESDAY: 


*U. S. Naval Academy Band (J-S-A) 
12:30-1:00 p.m. MBS Sta 


Gateways to Music (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. Tr —— 

The Columbia Concert Orchestra and guest artists 

present the best in music. Apr. 1, Balladeers; Apr. 

8, Jazz Concert; Apr. 15, Viva America; Apr. 2, 
Encore, Encore! 


(Continued on page 22-T) 
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WeHear Thaf... 


ROM Rotary to the schools — that’s 

the story on two sets of recordings 
on the atomic bomb, prepared by John 
Lewellen Productions for Rotary Club 
programs. The Atomic Bomb and 
Peace Time Uses of Atomic Energy 
contain two 12-inch records each, 78 
rpm; teachers manual; 50 student hand- 
books; school paper story with mats; 
phonograph needles. For sale from 
School Broadcast Conference, 228 N. 
La Salle St., or John Lewellen Produc- 
tions, both Chicago. 

Governor James L. McConaughy of 
Connecticut says: “I advocate State aid, 
on a matching basis, so that every 
school may have film equipment and 
every school system an expanding film 
library.” More power to the new gov- 
ernor. 

School public relations are given a 
boost in “Public Relations for Rural and 
Village Teachers” prepared for U; S. 
Office of Education. 15 cents, U. S. 
Govt. Printing Offiee, Superintendent of 
Documents. 

From Coronet Instructional Films 
(Chicago) we hear of three new 16 
mm. films, 1 reel, either color or black 
and white. Sale. “How We Elect Our 
Representatives,” explains our election 
system with its emphasis on the indi- 
vidual responsibility of all voters. 
Classes in geography and economics 
can use The Mighty Columbia River — 
all about the West Coast’s biggest 
river. A good film on reading tech- 
niques is always welcome. Coronet'’s 
How to Read a Book is one to add to 
your preview list. Coronet recommends 
using the film before book-report as- 
signments, to show how to choose a 
book and get the most out of it. 

Now you can have a guided musical 
tour in your own living room or class. 
Pilot Radio Corp. has put out the first 
two albums in its new Academy of 
Music series: Greig’s “Holberg Suite” 
and Haydn’s “Farewell Symphony,” 
played by the Metropolitan Symphony 
Orchestra with Deems Taylor your mu- 
sical guide. 

The State Department supplies 15 
free-charts on the role of world trade 
in our economy. Clear and simple, the 
charts shows the dangers of economic 
warfare, cartels, etc. Write the Division 
of Public Liaison. 

McGraw-Hill has twenty-eight films 
now in production, a new departure for 
the big text-book firm... U. S. War 
Department has purchased the color car- 
toon, Brotherhood of Man, for use in 
enemy occupied countries. It’s available 
from Brandon Films, New York . . . 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will sponsor 
scholarships at 11 universities and col- 


leges this summer, for “ teach- 
ers and educators” who wish to study 
the use of audio-visual materials. E. B., 
in Chicago, will supply names of insti- 
tutions to which applications should go. 

The March of Time offers three new 
films: Atomic Power traces forty years 
of development from Einstein’s work 
to the first use of the atom bomb. The 
New France explains political and eco- 
nomic problems and shows the spirit 
of the people in postwar France. To- 
morrow's Mexico follows Mexico's 37- 
year social upheaval and industrial ex- 
pansion since the 1910 revolution. All 
available from film libraries or through 
March of Time, New York. 

We saw Shell Oil’s new film, Lever 
Age (b & w, 20 min.) one of their 
series on industry. It’s a saga of the 
simple lever and how it developed into 
the complex gears of our industrial age. 
Both science and social studies classes 
can use the film. Free: Shell Oil Co., 
New York. 

The Story of Oil, from the stone age 
down to the present, is told in a new 
film produced by Jam Handy for Coéa- 
Cola. Free: Coca-Cola Co., New York. 


EFLA Evaluations 


Following is our second list of recent 
16 mm. films evaluated by the Edaca- 
tional Film Library Association, which 
we introduced in December. These 
films have been reviewed by members 
of the Association— educators who 
know your classroom needs. With this 
handy guide, you can pare your list of 
films to be previewed and save yourself 
time. 

For full EFLA Evaluations (exclu- 
sive to members) and other information 
on EFLA, you, your school board, or 
your local film library can write to 
Emily Jones, Education Film Library 
Association, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. (Erratum: Members of 
EFLA receive Educational Screen with 
their membership, not Film News as 
stated in December.) 

The following films received a rat- 
ing of “good” or “excellent” on the 





Shel! O11 Compeay 


Using the wind’s leverage. 


19-T 


EFLA Evaluations. Symbols indicate 
recommended grade level; e-elemen- 
tary, j-junior high, s-senior high, c-col- 
lege, a-adult. Distributors are given in 
the list below, but film libraries will 
usually have prints. 

A Defeated People. Prod. and dist. 
British Information Services. 20 min. 
Sale. For film forums, current events 
classes, study of rehabilitation and post- 
war Germany. (s, c, a) Film on occu- 
pied Germany with problems of gov- 
ernment in British zone. Good musical 
score. Documentary value. 

The House I Live Ih. Prod. RKO 
Radio Pictures. Dist. Young America 
Films. sd. b & w. 10 min. Sale. For in- 
tercultural education. (e, j, s) Frank 
Sinatra shows a group of youngsters 
the necessity for accepting people of 
all creeds and recognizing their value 
as individuals. Well handled in all as- 
pects; good for discussion. Excellent. 

How Do You Do. Prod. Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc. sd. b & w. 15 min. Sale. 
For guidance, English (introductions), 
home economics. (j, s) Typical teen- 
age situations at home, party and store, 
where knowledge of formal introduc- 
tions is essential. Flash back is used to 
emphasize correct behavior. 

How to Study. Prod. and dist. Cor- 
onet Productions. sd. col. or b & w. 10 
min. Sale. For guidance. (j. s) Jim pre- 
pares his lessons and civics report. We 


. see where he gets information, how he 


uses reading skills, how he organizes. 
Lifelike situation. Excellent. 

Ivanhoe. Filmstrip. Prod. and dist. 
Pictorial Films, Inc. si. col. 100 frames. 
For English and History. (j, s) Ivanhoe 
condensed. Frames are illustrations with 
direct quotations from the book. Build- 
ings and period costumes are authentic. 

Peoples of the Soviet Union. Prod. 
Julien Bryan. Dist. International Film 
Foundation. sd. b & w. 33 min. For’so- 
cia] studies. (s, c, a) Gives overall 
concept of Russia with its many sepa- 
rate and distinct peoples. Shows how 
they fit into Soviet life. 

The Three Musketeers. Prod. and 
dist. Pictorial Films Inc. Filmstrip. si. 
col. 100 frames. Sale. For English and 
history. (j, s) Scenes from the book in 
pictures, with titles. Will stimulate in- 
terest in Dumas and his times. 

A Christmas Carol. Prod. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Dist. Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, New York. sd. b & w. 45 min. 
For English and general groups. (e, j, s, 
c, a) Dickens’ famous story in film 
form. Some departures from the story. 
Fine condensation from original film. 

Cornish Valley. Prod. British Infor- 
mation Service. Dist. Films of the Na- 
tions, Inc., N. Y. C. sd. b & w. 16 min. 
For social studies. (e, j, s) Tells the 
story of Cornwall, westernmost section 
of England — its industries, agriculture, 
and people. 














We of Pan American share in a 
nineteen-year record of public serv- 
ice unequaled in air transport. 

We realize and know in detail 
every one of the requirements which 
make traveling abroad so different 
from traveling inside the United 
States —and so much more interest- 
ing! It is our privilege and duty to 


act as your host from the minute 
you reach the airport until you leave 
us at your destination. 


Call on us for help with customs, ° 
foreign exchange and immigration 
procedures —for any personal serv- 
ice great or small regarding your 
transportation . . . A great tradition 
makes you our guest. 


“1 could have hugged the Passenger Se- 











‘With only Ten Days’ Vacation ox 
1 saw both Mexico and Guatemala by Clipper” 


writes Miss Julia Diggins, 
Mathematics Teacher at Paul 
Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 


“Because of air transportation I was 

able, with only ten days’ vacation, to 

; fly through the afternoon and evening 
Miss J. E. Diggins to Mexico City, stop there long enough 
» absorb some of its turbulent history, see its gay restau- 
ants, native flower markets, Popocatapetl and Xochimilco. 


“Then, through the sky again among clouds, towering 
ructures of billowing vapor, sunshot with brilliant white, 
nd modelled with warm shadows, to Guatemala City. 

“Pan American Airways supplied the sturdy wings and 

ery need of the traveller. I could have hugged the Passen- 

ger Service girls for smiling at us and bringing the warmth 
of home to those faraway lands. A gracious committee of 
P.A.A. personnel was always on hand to welcome us or bid 
us ‘Hasta la vistal’” 


“South America, Rich in Culture“ 
says Dr. Gordon R. Mirick, Exec. 
Dir. Corriculem Service Bor. for inter- 
national Studies, Inc. “To sum up 
in a few words, the fourteen- 
thousand-mile trip by Clipper 
which Mrs. Mirick and I made 
around South America... Each 
Country has its own distinctive arts and crafts, such as weav- 
ng, carving, painting, ceramics and metal work; its own 
dances; and its own music. 

“South America is rich in culture which everyone can 
enjoy and which will be especially beneficial to teachers. 
There are many fine universities, art galleries and public 
buildings. An airplane trip enables one to appreciate these 
cultural activities in any part of the continent in a surpris- 
ingly short time!” 


Dr. and Mrs. G. R. Mirick 


Ask your local Travel Agent to show you, in detail, how economical 
your trip can be... With fascinating inexpensive things to buy! In 
Guatemala (above), Indian craftsmen weave intricate designs by hand, 
without even using a pattern. You can fly there by Clipper from New York, 
Miami, New Orleans, Nuevo Laredo, Houston, Brownsville or Los Angeles. 


If you do not now receive “Classroom 

Clipper” and other free, illustrated ma- 

terials on aviation education and inter-cul- 

tural relations, write to Educational Director, 

Dept. S, Pan American World Airways, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


The System of the Flying Clippers 


See your local Travel Agent or the nearest Pan 
American office now for rates and reservations, not 
only to Latin America, but also to Europe...Africa 
... Alaska ... Hawaii... New Zealand, Australia 


vice Girls,” says Miss Diggins . . . You'll know why when you fly by Clipper. «+. the Near East and the Orient. 
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DIALING 


INNER with my former chief, U. S. 

Commissioner of Education J. W. 
Studebaker, who brings news of the FM 
boom; 150 stations now operating; 
notably 500 more by end of year. 

Advice to educators: Don’t buy a 
radio unless it will pick up FM; also, 
sew up an FM educational license soon. 

We have a blue ribbon 1947 Scho- 
lastic radio script jury; Erik Barnouw, 
author of Han*book of Radio Writing; 
Gloria Chandler, Junior League — 
Books Bring Adventure; Margaret Cuth- 
bert (Adventures in Radio) and NBC 
director of nrograms for ‘women and 
children; Harriet Hester, radic voice for 
the Am>* cr viedical Association; 
Frank Hill, editor and writer for Ameri- 
can School of the Air (CBS); and Bob 
Saudek, ABC’s director of public af- 
fairs. 

Went to Gimbels to see the new 
Magnetic Home (paper tape) Recorder 
by Brush Development Co. I like its 
comparative low cost ($229.), easy op- 
eration, quick rewinding (30 minutes 
in one minute). 





Brush’s New Paper Tape Recorder 


Elizabeth Marshall, The Chicago 
Radio Council, writes: Whee! Feb. AER 
Journal will be a television special. 

We also cheer for our new Scholastic 
series on “How to Choose Radio Pro- 
grams.” It began March 3 in Practical 
English and runs for six issues. 

Gertrude Broderick to dinner. Very 
happy about acquiring The State De- 
partment Speaks recordings. To borrow 
write her at Transcription Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Good for social studies. 

Put the Columbus, Ohio, Institute for 
Education by Radio on your calendar 
— May 2-5. 

— WittiaM D. BouTwELi 


Good Listening 
(Continued from 18-T) 


Frontiers of Science (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
John Pfeiffer, CBS Science Director, reports news 
of science and medicine, as well as research. 


*Boston Symphony (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. 











TV, 


American Forum of the Air (S-A) 


9:30-10:15 p.m. MBS Sta T. 
Discussion of current affairs from the Nation’s 
Capital, presided over by S. Theodore Granik. 








One World Flight (S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta zB 
Norman Corwin’s program on his 37,000-mile 
global air voyage in search of “One World.”’ 


Open Hearing (S-A) 


10:30-11 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 

From Washington, men and women who moke 

ond execute national policies discuss issues of the 
week. CBS moderator gives background news. 











**Rochester Civic Orchestra (S-A) 
11:30-12 M, CBS Sta. 


Guy Fraser Harrison conducts. 


Your United Nations (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 

United Nations operations explained by docu- 

mentary and authoritative analysis. Cramatized. 
NBC University of the Air progrom. 


BV. a 











WEDNESDAY. 


March of Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 

Dromotized research stories. Apr. 2, Blood, the 


Life-Stream; Apr. 9, It's Good for You; Apr. 16, 
Scalpel, Please; Apr. 23, Rockets Away. 


Author Meets the Critics (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta TY. 


Panel discussion among well-known book critics. 
Author of book gives summation and rebuttal. 

















*Invitation to Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M CBS Sta. 





T. 





THURSDAY, 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations of outstanding books: Apr. 3, 
Pilgrim's Progress; Apr. 10, Army Mule; Apr. 17, 
The Quest of the Golden Condor; Apr. 24, Around 
the Moon. 


In My Opinion (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 
(Same as Monday.) 











T. ——— 





America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 

8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC ‘Sta. T. 

Current opinion progrom in its eleventh year. 
Geo. V. Denny, moderator; questi from audi 











World Security Workshop (S-A) 


10-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. %. ——.. 
Dramatic program on world peace and security. 
Scripts from nation-wide contest given in cooper- 
ation with America United for World Govt., Inc. 


*The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
* Juilliard School of Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. 











.— 





FRIDAY 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Invites Americans to consider important ques- 
tons. Discussions from college compuses. 


*Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 
8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 


Meet the Press (S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. Te 


Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 
ator. Reporters and guest cuthorities. 


World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 

Dramatic adaptations of great novels. Handbook. 

Apr. 4, The Brothers Karamazov; Apr. 11, 18, 25, 
Cesar Birroteau by Balzac. 











tT 














SATURDAY 


Let’s Pretend (E) 
. 11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 
Sta. T. 
Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 


fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss 
Mack. Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


** Adventurer’s Club (S-A) 


11:30-12 noon CBS Sta. t. 

Dramatizations from personal histories of Ad- 

venturers Club members—expiorers, scientists, world 
travelers. Sponsor: Sheaffer Pen Company. 


*Pro Arte Quartet (S-A) 
12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 

















TT. ee 





Consumer Time (S-A) 


12:15-12:30 p.m. ABC St 

In cooperation with U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture. Facts about consumer problems; answers 
consumer questions. 


**Tell Me Doctor (S-A) 


12:15-12:30 p.m.ABC Sta 

Leading physician, with pseudonym of ‘Dr. Wel- 

don,” discusses new scientific discoveries, medical 
articles in lay press, answers questions, etc. 


.~Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of 
Air) (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. NBC Sta. 
Dramatized information and advice on home, 
family, and community. Handbook available. Apr. 
5, Take a Look ot Yourself; Apr. 12, Making Friends; 
Apr. 19, The Baby in the Home; Apr. 26, Talents 
for Children. 


American Farmer (S-A) 


12-30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 

Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 

fairs, etc. U. S$. Department of Agriculture presents 
© five-minute portion on farm questions. 


T. 








T. —— 





T.—_—— 
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Natl Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 


1-1:30 . NBC Sta. tT. 

Everett Mi il, "form commentator, ——— 

outstanding agriculturists. Recommended for voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics students. 


**Youth Asks the Government (S-A) 


1-1:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 
Washington Fhildren interrogate members of Con- 
gress, department heads, and administrative lead- 
ers on the working of government branches. Mod- 
erator: John Edwards, ABC Washington correspon- 
dent. 


*Symphonies for Youth (S-A) 




















1:30-2:30 p.m. MBS Sta. A 
Country Journal (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥. 








Don Lerch, chs Shader of Agriculture Broadcasts, 
each week brings latest information on agricultural 
ond food matters. e 


*Metropolitan Opera (S-A) 








2-5 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
The Baxters (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 





Dramatizes home ond family problems. Produced 
In cooperation with the National PTA. 


Adventures in Science (S-A) 
2:45-3 p. m. CBS Ste. —__ ¥.. —____ 
Watson Davis, Director of Science Service, and 
prominent guest scientists, who explain recent dis- 
coveries and report on scientific progress. 


Cross Section U.S.A. (S-A) 


3-3:30 p. m. CBS Sta. —____ ¥. —__ 
Weekly cross section of public opinion relating 
to the dominant economic issues of the day. 


Doctors Then and Now (S-A) 


4-4:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 

This program will dr devel- 

opments in the field of medicine and will feature 
pickups from dfferent places. 








ae * 





Of Men and Books (S-A) 
4:45-5 p. m. CBS Ste. tT. 


John Mason hone. oauthor and critic, 
the latest books and their authors. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 








discusses 








54 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Columbia Workshop (S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 








Foremost laboratory for new writing and produc- 
tion techniques in radio. 


*Cleveland Symphony (S-A) 








6-7 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Labor U.S.A. (S-A) 
6:45-7 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 





labor program, presenting viewpoints of CIO on 
lobor questions, and including labor news, drama- 
tizations. 


Voice of Business (S-A) 


7-7:15 p. ABC Sta. 4 
Management's side of labor-management affairs. 
By United States Chamber of C ce and Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers during alternate 
Qvorters. 











Our Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) 
(J<S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. NBC Ste. 


Representatives of State Department, oom 
members, and others discuss foreign policy issues. 
Copies of Broadcast available. e 


*American Melodies (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. Tt. 


Chicago Theater of the Air (S-A) 
10-11 p. m. MBS Sta T. 














operas ond light operas condensed. 
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on a Santa Fe Trip 
to and from California 


Grand Canyon... 
\ Santa Fe, the only rail- 
) road entering Grand 
) Canyon National Park, 
provides daily year- 
round Pullman service 
direct to the South Rim 
of this titanic scenic 
masterpiece. 





Carlsbad Caverns... 
a Santa Fe Scout sleeper 
takes you direct to Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, near- 
est rail approach to this 
world-famous under- 





* are low for side trip rail 
fare and all-expense tour. 


Indian-detours ... 
motor explorations to 
age-old Indian Pueblos 
and prehistoric cliff 
dwellings ‘round Old 
Santa Fe. This summer 
new Indian-detour trips 
will be available from 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





ground fairyland. Costs . 


Dude Ranches... 
there are scc of big 
and little rancues alon 
the Santa Fe, in the coo 
mountains and valleys 
of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Cali- « 
fornia. Ask for the Santa 
Fe Dude Ranch booklet 
that tells all about them. 


rc’ 
om 








Yosemite . . . in Cali- 
fornia’s high Sierras ...a 
National Park of mag- 
nificent waterfalls, for- 
ests of giant trees, and 
glacier ed lakes. There 
is swift, daily Santa Fe 
service for Yosemite 
from both Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


California... sun- 

lashed beaches, ocean 
ceives, gay cities, beau- 
tiful golf courses, his- 
toric missions, orange 

roves, and miles of 

owers. Santa Fe pro- 
vides convenient daily 
year-round service to, 
from, and én California. 





6 Famous Santa Fe trains for California 


SS ee 


T. B. Gallaher, 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 
1754 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send me-“‘Vacation Notes on 
Santa Fe Trips,"” an illustrated booklet 
showing vacation attractions in the west 
and southwest. 





(Name) 





(Address & City) 


Lew eeeeeeeeen= 


Remember this! 


Via the swiftest Santa Fe streamliners 
between Chicagoand California, even 
travelers from the Atlantic Seaboard 
can spend 12 days in California on a 
2 weeks’ vacation ...and on around 
trip to and from California, via Santa 
Fe you can include San Diego, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco af ne 
extra ticket cost! 
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Why Can’‘t They Read 
and Write? 


(Concluded from page 9-T) 


not speak and write fluently or well. 
To aid those students whose English 
is faulty, 41 colleges and universities 
have special remedial programs. Others 
have tutorial aid, reading clinics, and 
conferences for those who need aid. 

Almost every college and university 
feels grave concern because students as 
a whole are not proficient in the lan- 
guage arts. The remedy for the situation, 
many see in remedial courses in the 
freshman year; yet doubtless some of 
these students had remedial courses in 
high school in the tenth or twelfth 
year. As the same types of errors occur 
in college, one suspects that the college 
remedial courses will not prove any 
more effective than did those in high 
school. With lighter teaching schedules, 
teachers in college should be able to give 
individual help to students; yet state- 
ments like “This is a light teaching load 
in order that the professor may have 
more time for his research” occur fre- 
quently. Once the student has passed 
or failed his freshman English course, 
college professors seem to do little ex- 
cept lament his ignorance in use of the 
spoken and written word. 











MILLS 
COLLEGE 


1947 
Summer Séssion 
July 5 — August 16 
For Men and Women 


Programs 


Casa Panamericana 
Child Development 


Creative Art—including classes for 
children 


Dance 
English Language Institute 
La Maison Francaise 
Music 
Theatre 


United States History 
and American Literature 


Inclusive fee: Registration, Tuition, 
Board and Room, and Health Serv- 
RN WI ibn cate’ pic ae $210.00 


For Bulletins write to: 


Office of the SUMMER SESSION 


Mills College 
Oakland, 13, California 




















In conclusion, I believe that many 
courses of study in the language arts 
should be revised to permit a steady 
progression or continuity in the teach- 
ing of the structure and function of 
language. In the words of Professor 
Clarence D. Thorpe, “Let us avoid the 
confusion of a multiplicity of goals. In- 
stead of talking in terms of fifteen 
hundred aims let us limit ourselves, 
say to competence in conveying ideas, 
observance of the decencies in express- 
ing ideas. . . .” This will demand a clear 
understanding of the relationships of 
vocabulary, syntax, grammar, and sen- 
tence structure. 


What to Do About It 


Word study, no longer taught in some 
schools, should be reintroduced. 

Students should acquire the habit of 
speaking and writing sentences carried 
through to meaningful completion; they 
should have respect for phrases and 
clauses in relationship to what they 
modify; “they should be taught the man- 
ners of discourse: the right verb and 
the right noun usage;” they should be 
taught to speak and write coherently. 

There should be definite, specific 
courses from kindergarten through col- 
lege. 

Through cooperation of teachers, 
there should emerge uniform nomen- 
clature in grammar, uniform symbols 
and abbreviations, and a clear definition 
of minimum standards. 

There should be a tightening of grad- 
ing in all courses and a refusal to give 
passing marks to written work which 
does not reach minimum requirements. 

There is grave doubt whether courses 
in dramatics, journalism and the like 
should be accepted as substitutes for re- 
quired English. 

At the present time, the National 
Council of Teachers of English is work- 
ing.out an articulated program in Eng- 
lish. Regardless of the type of curricu- 
lum proposed, however, unless teaching 
loads in English in junior and senior 
high school are lightened, there can 
be little hope of our students speaking, 
reading, and writing better than they do. 





Japs Find a Word for Supervision 


American officials in Japan discovered 
that “supervision” as a word does not 
exist in the Japanese language. The 
word was at first translated as “intrud- 
ing or interference with the work of 
others.” After some groping, translators 
found that the Japanese word nearest in 
meaning is “encouragement.” Said one 
Japanese official, “When a superior vis- 
its his staff worker he may sit down 
with him at tea and ‘encourage’ him to 
do certain things, provided the conver- 
sation develops along appropriate lines.” 


In one of his 12 N, Y. Times articles 
on the teacher supply crisis (see page 
27-T) Dr. Benjamin Fine gives this eye- 
witness report: 

In the Middle West this correspond- 
ent visited a three-room rural school 
containing 103 children. A seedy-look- 
ing man of 45 served as principal. He 
disclosed that about twenty-five years 
ago he finished high school but had not 
gone beyond. During the war he worked 
in a shep at Detroit, as a tool and die 
cutter. But then the war ended, and 
he became weary of machine shop work. 
He heard that teachers were needed, 
and so: 

“I saw the county superintendent and 
he hired me. I’ve been here a couple 
of months now; never taught a day be- 
fore in my life. It was hard at first, 
not knowing how to make out a sched- 
ule, but I figured out what to do. I 
done the whole thing without any help.” 

The ex-mechanic hushed his noisy 
children — he had thirty-four of them 
in grades 6, 7 and 8. The room was 
a mess. Apple cores and dirty milk 
bottles were strewn over the floor. A 
pot-bellied stove sent off an acrid smoke 
that brought tears to your eyes. 

“Quiet down there, keep quiet,” he 
barked. 

Then he continued: 


“I wasn’t showed one: thing how to 


conduct a school. But it just came nat-_ 


ural to me.” 

Any discipline problems? 

“None at all,” he boasted. “See that 
stick in the corner? Well, I use it often. 
Cut ‘em up now and then, I try to ap- 
peal to their intellect. If I can’t, I wham 
‘em. Sure, sometimes I have to be 
rough. I handle one guy, he’s 14, kind 
of rough yesterday. I had to wrastle 
with him and bang him up a bit. He's 
not at school today.” 





Detroit teachers propose better 
grounding in three Rs following a De- 
troit Free Press study disclosing some 
high school students could not tell time; 
multiply 3 x 4. Teachers making their 
own survey found students spelled apos- 
trophe 61 different ways. 

o o o 


Good for the Soul? 
“I wrote a true confession story once.” 
“Anybody buy it?” 
“No, but the editor came all the 


way from New York to meet me.” 
Los Angeles School Journal 


Stale 
Wife: The eggs stale? Why, I asked 
the grocer if they were fresh and he re- 
plied, “Absolutely.” 
Hubby: You must have misunder- 
stood him. He probably said, “Obso- 


letely.” Los Angeles Schoo! Journal 
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Summer Sessions 
(Continued from page 8-T) 


J] 28-A 3; u. 

University of Maryland College, College Park and 
Baltimore; Marie Mount. 
Western Maryland College, 
Bertholf; C; J 9-A 29; d-u. 
Woodstock College, Woodstock; L.J. McGinley. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston College, Chestnut Hill; Rev. J.L. Burke; 
C; J 30-A 9; w-u-g. 

Boston University, Boston; A.L. Percy; C; My 27- 
A 16; w-u-g. 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston; J.R. Nay- 
lor; C; My 28-A 5; d-u. 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst; W.L. Mach- 
mer; C; J 23-S 13; d-u-g. 

Regis College, Weston; Sr. St. Francis. 

Simmons College, Boston; B. Beatley. 

Springfield College, Springfield; R.G. Drewry. 

State Teachers College, Fitchburg; R.W. Weston; 
C; J 30-A 8; d-u-g. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester; H. 
Rice; M; Ju 21-A 20; u. 


MICHIGAN 

Central Michigan College of Education; Mt. 
Pleasant; J.W. Foust; C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing; S.E. Crowe; 
C; J] 17-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth; Sr. M. Arthur; W. 
Ju 3-A 13; u. 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette; H.A. Tape; C; J 23-A 1; w-u-g. 

University of Detroit, Detroit; H.F. Smith. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; L.A. Hop- 
kins. 

Westen Michigan College, 
Wilds; C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 


MINNESOTA 


College of Saint Benedict, Saint Joseph; Sr. In- 
carnata; W; J 18-A 7; u. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul; Sr. Antonius; 
W; J 16-Ju 25; d-u. 

College of Saint Theresa, Winona; Sr. M. Em- 
manuel; W; ] 23-Ju 29; w-u. 


Westminster; L.M. 


Kalamazoo; E.H. 





Concordia Moorhead; P. Anderson; C; 
J 9-A 2; d-u. 
Hamline 


University, St. Paul; N.A. Morrill. 
State Teachers College, Benidji; Dr. Clark; C; 
J 9-A 15; w-u-g. 
State Teachers College, Duluth; R.C. Gibson; C; 
J 9-A 22; w-d-u. 
State Teachers College, Moorhead; O.W. Snarr; 
C; J 9-A 15; w-d(W)-u. 


State Teachers College, Winona; W.A. Owens. 


University of Mi Minneapolis; 
Teeter; C; J 17-A 29; w-d-u-g. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain; L.T. 
Lowrey; C; J 4-A 15; d(W)-u. 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland; A.L. 
Young; C; J 4-A 15; w-u. 

East Central Junior College, Decatur; L.O. Todd; 
C; J 3-A 31; u. 

Millsaps College, Jackson; W.E. Riecken; C; J 4- 
A 12; d-u. 


TAH. 





College of William and Mary 


Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg; R.C. 
Cook; C; J 9-A 15; w-u. 

Mississippi State College, State 
Brooks; C; J 2-A 15; w-u-g. 

Sunflower Junior College, Moorhead; W.B. Hor- 
ton 

University of Mississippi, University; W.A. Bryant; 
C; J 3-A 22; w-d-u-g. 


MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette; H.S. DeVore. 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg; 
G.W. Diemer; C; w-d-u-g. 


College; B.P. 


25-T 


Junior College of Flat River, Flat River; LF. 

Coyle; C; My 16-Ju 25; w-u. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City; U.S. Maxwell; 
C; J] 9-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall; W.R. Mitchell. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville; W.H. Ryle; C; My 26-; w-u-g. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville; J.W. Jones; C; J 3-A 8; w-u. 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City; J.J. Higgins; C; 
] 9-A 30; w-u. 

St. Mary’s Junior College, O’Fallon; P.C. Reinert. 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape\Girardeau; 
W.W. Parker; C; J 2-A 8; d-u. 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield; R. 
Ellis; C; My 28-Ju 29; w-u. 

University of Missouri, Columbia; L.G. Town- 
send; C; J 9-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Washington University, St. Louis; F.L. Wright; C; 
J 16-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Webster College, Webster Groves; Sr. F. de 
Sales; W; J 18-Ju 30; g. 

William Jewell College, Liberty; J.B. Sullivan; C; 


J 2-A 22; u. 


MONTANA 


College of Great Falls, Great Falls; Sr. Lucia; C; 
J 18-; w-u. 

Eastern Montana State Normal School, Billings; 
J. Morton; C; J 16-A'15; w-u. 

Montana State Normal College, Dillon; R. Jor- 
dan; C; |] 9-A 15; w-d-u. 

Montana State University, Missoula; J.W. Mauc- 
ker; C; J 16-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Northern Montana College, Havre; G.H. Vande 
Bogart; C; J 9-A 8; u. 


NEBRASKA 


Creighton University, Omaha; Rev. M.B. Martin; 
C; J] 9-A 4; w-u-g. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron; W.G. 
Brooks; C; J 2-A 1; w-d-u. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney; H.L. 
Cushing; C; J 2-A 18; w-d-u, 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; V.P. 
Morey; C; J 9-A 29; w-d-u. 


Mention Scholastic Teacher when you write for 
information. 
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Ah, the magic of luggage labels! The 

Baudy stickers from Cannes and Nice—from 
Biarritz and Deauville! What memories 

they bring up... 


Memories you may renew this summer, if you 
will. For France is calling her friends to come 


they're waiting for you, now! 


Come to our lovely mountains, to our shore. 





cathedrals, our wondrous exhibits and 
Museums. Go to our theatres, to the opera, 
Visit our casinos. All is in readiness— 


With service deft and pleasing as of yore. 











agg 


CAN’T YOU COME THIS SUMMER? 


back. The pleasures and beauties you have known, 


Travel our provinces—see our great chateaux and 


Travel our straight white roads, our famed new 


Highway of Freedom to your battlefields in 
Normandy. Shop in a grande maison—or in 
a tiny shop “around the corner.” Stop at 
your favourite hotel again... 


Only in little ways will you find France has 


changed. Prices here, as everywhere, are a little 
dearer. Our menu may be slimmer—but our 


chefs are glorious! Our railroads “march” 
again and there are taxis . . . So come 
to Paris again this summer. S'i/ vows plait! 























_— 





Pe Sa ~ : 


For hotel, plane or ocean reservations, see your travel agent. Con- 
sult as for further information about travel to or within France. 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
A Service Agency of the Prench Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 


New York: La Maison Francaise, 610 Fifth Avenue - Chicago: 307 
North Michigan Avenue + San Francisco 


: 411 Kohl Building 








At Oklahoma # & m and other sessions learning is a two-way process. 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; R.W. 
Deal; C; J 5-A 20; d-u. 

Peru State Teachers College, Peru; W.L. Nicho- 
las; C; J 2-A 1; w-d-u. 


Union College, Lincoln; E.B. Ogden; C; J 9-A 
28; u. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; R.D. Moritz. 


NEVADA 

University of Nevada, 
J 11-A 29; w-d-u-g. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Keene Teachers College, Keene; L.P. Young; C; 
J 30-A 8; w-u. 


Reno; H.N. Brown; C; 


Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth; L.P. 
Young; C; J 30- A 8; w-u. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham; E.D. 


West; C; J 30-S 20; w-d-u-g. 


NEW JERSEY 


College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station; Sr. 
D.M. Riodan. 

State Teachers College, Glassboro; 
C; J 16-A 16; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Newark; A.D. O’Brien; 
C; J 17-A 15; w-u. F 

State Teachers College, Trenton; R.L. West; C; 
Ju 1-A 15; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Upper Montclair; H.A. 
Sprague & Elizabeth S. Favor; C; J 16-A 15; 
w-d-u-g. 

Upsala College, East Orange; F. Ericsson. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico College of A & M A, State Col- 
lege; H.M. Gardner; C; J 2-Ju 26; u-g. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas; 
U. Flege; C; J 2-A 16; w-u-g. 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City; 
H.W. James; C; J 2-J 25; w-d-u. 


E.F. Bunce; 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; T.C. 
Donnelly; C; J 9-A 6; w-u-g. 
NEW YORK 

Alfred University, Alfred; M.E, Drake; C; Ju 5- 


A 13; u-g. 

Brooklyn College of the City of New York; Brook- 
lyn; O.W. Irvin. 

City College of the City of New York, New York; 
F.C. Shipley; C; J 30-A 22; u. 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York; Sr. R. 
Mercedes. 

Comell University, Ithaca; C.W. Jones; C; Ju 1- 
A 9; w. 

Fordham University, New York; Rev. J.J. Hooper; 
C; Ju 7-A 14; u-g. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead; C.S. Meixel; C; J 
6-A 29; u. 

Houghton College, Houghton; G.E. Moreland; C; 
J 30-A 8; d(W)-u. 

Hunter College of City of New York, New York; 
B. Cohen; W; Ju 14-A 22; w-u-g. 

Nazareth College, Rochester; Sr. T. Marie. 


Niagara University, Niagara University; Rev. A. 
deC. Hamilton; C; Ju 1-A 9; u-g. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn; E. 
Hausmann. 

St. Bernardine of Sienna College, Londonville; F. 
Crowley. 3 


St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, St. Bona- 
venture; A. Pp. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn; J.A. Flynn. 

State Teachers College, Albany; M.G. Nelson; C; 
J 20-A 13; d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo; R. Horn. 

State Teachers College, Cortland; L.E. Brown; C; 
J 30-A 16; u. 

State Teachers College, Fredonia; R.S. Thomp- 
son; C; J 30-A 8; u. 

State Teachers College, Geneseo; R.F. Netzer; C; 
J 30-A 8; w-u. 

State Teachers College, New Paltz; W.J. Hag- 
gerty; C; Ju 1-A 22; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Oneonta; W.P. Porter; C; 
Ju 1-A 9; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Oswego; T.R. Miller; C; 
J] 30-A 22; w-u. 
State Teachers College, 
C; Ju 1-A 22; w-u. 
State Teachers College, Potsdam; A.W. Thatcher; 
C; J 30-A 8; u. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse; E. Reed; C; Ju 
7-A 16; w-d-u-g. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York; H.M. Ayres; C; Ju 7-A 15; w-d-u-g. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo; L.O. Cummings. 

University of Rochester, Rochester; H.C. Mills; 
C; J 25-A 1; u-g. 

Vassar Summer Institute, Poughkeepsie; Mary F. 
Langmuir; C; Ju 9-A 6; w-d-g. 

Wagner College, Staten Island; A. Stern; C; 
Ju 7-A 15; d-u. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro; 
W.T. Gibbs; C; J 10-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Duke University, Durham; H. Holton; C; J 12- 
A 29; d-g. 


Plattsburg; E.E.Redcay; 


East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville; R.J.- 


Slay; C; J 5-A 22; w-d-u-g. 
Guilford College, Guilford College; H.A. Ljung; 


C; J 3-A 4; u. 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte; W.C. 
Donnell. 


Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory; G.R. Patterson; 
C; J 9-A 22; d-u. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury; I.H. Miller; C; 
J-A; u. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham; J.E. 
Shepard. 

Shaw University, Raleigh; N.H. Harris; C; J 4- 
A 15; w-d-u. 

State College of Agriculture & Engineering, Uni- 
versity of N. C., Raleigh; J.W. Harrelson. 

State Teachers College, Elizabeth City; J.R. 
zier. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; G.B. 
Phillips; C; J 12-A 29; w-u-g. 


Fra- 





C; J 10-A 9; u-g. 


Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee; 


W.E. Bird; C; J 16-A 29; w-d-u-g. 
Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem; 
F.L. Atkins; C; J 9-; d-u. 


Woman’s College of the University of North Caro. 


lina, Greensboro; C.W. Phillips; C; J 9-Ju 19, 
w-d-u-g. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown; C.L. Robertson. 

State Normal & Industrial College, Ellendale; 
O.E. Combellick; C; J 9-A 1; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Dickinson; C.E. Scott; C; 
J 9-Ju 31; w-d-u, 

State Teachers College, Mayville; J.W. Headley; 
C; J 9-A 1; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Minot; C.C. Swain. 

State Teachers College, Valley City; R.L. Lokken; 
C; J 9-A 1; w-d-u. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; J.V. 

Breitwiser; C; J 16-A 8; u-g. 


OHIO 


Ashland College, Ashland; R.W. Bixler; C; J 9- 
A 8; d-u. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; M.F. Wicke. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green; 
H.L. Litherland; C; J 16-A 6; w-u-g. 

College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph; 
Sr. M. Corona. 
College of Wooster, 

J 10-A 30; u. 
Kent State University, Kent; F. Musselman. 
Marietta College, Marietta; V.B. Irvine. 
Miami University, Oxford; C.R. Niswonger; C; 

J 16-A 29; d-u-g. 

Mount Union College, Alliance; M.W. Hyde; C; 

] 2-A 8; d-u. 

Muskingum College, New Concord; J.G. Lowery; 

C; J 16-A 29; d-u. 

St. John College, Cleveland; R.B. Navin; W; J 

16-Ju 25; u-g. 

St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus; Sr 

Coralita; W; Ju 8-A 16; u. 

University of Akron, Akron; L.P. Hardy. 


Wooster; W.L. Sharp; C; 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; G. Hen- 
drickson; C; J] 17-A 28; w-d-u-g. 

University of Toledo, Toledo; G.H. Orians; C; 
J 12-A 29; u-g. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland; W.J. Si- 
mon; C; J 23-S 13; w-u-g. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington; Sarah F. Cas- 
tle; C; J 9-A 15; u. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield; W.C. Nystrom; 
C; J 16-S 6; u. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati; V.B. Nieporte; C; 
J 24-A 5; u-g. 

Youngstown College, Youngstown; H.W. Jones; C; 
J] 16-A 23; u. 


OKLAHOMA 


Central State College, Edmond; R.R. Robinson; 
C; My 26-Ju 27; w-d-u. 

East Central State College, Ada; A. Linscheid; C; 
My 26-A 14; w-d-u. 

Northwestern State College, Alva; S.C. Percefull; 
C; My 26-Ju 25; w-d-u. 

Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College, 
Stillwater; N. Conger; C; J 9-A 2; w-d-u-g 
Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weather- 
ford; G.S. Sanders; C; M 26-Ju 25; w-d-u. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; A.E. Joyal; C; 

J 5-A 29; w-d-u-g. 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa; H.W. Gowans; C; 
J 3-A 2; w-u-g. 


OREGON 


Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande; 
J.M. Miller; C; J 11-A 22; w-d-u. 

Mt. Angel Normal College, Mt. Angel; W; 5. 
M. Ida; J 23-A 1; w-d-u. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth; JA. 
Barr; C; J 11-A 22; w-d-u. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove; E. Ingles; C; J 
9-A 15; d-u-g. 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland; 
E.N. Stevenson; C; w-d-u, 

University of Oregon, Eugene; D.E. Clark: ©; 
J 17-A 29; w-u-g. , 

University of Portland, Portland; T.J. Mehling. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading; G.W. Walton; C; J 
9-A 29; u. 





Mention Scholastic Teacher 
when you write for information. 


Wake Forest College, Wake Forest; D.B. Bryan; 
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N.Y. Times Surveys Teacher Crisis 


—_ opening story filled eight and 
one half columns. New York Times’ 
Benjamin Fine spent six months gath- 
ering the facts. He had travelled west, 
suth and north talking to teachers 
and administrators. He assembled facts 
from every state. On Feb. 10 the Times 
launched his survey report under the 
head, “Teacher Shortage Imperils Pub- 
lic School.” It continued through twelve 
successive days, culminating with a 
full page summary on Feb. 21. 

“Confronted by the most acute teach- 
er shortage in the history of American 
education,” wrote Mr. Fine, “the na- 
tion’s public school system faces a 
serious breakdown.” 

“By 1950 the elementary schools will 
add another 2,000,000 children .. . 
the country must produce 500,000 
teachers by 1950.” 

What are the prospects? Very poor, 
according to the Times education editor. 

“At that rate (pre-war) it will take 
this country ten years to provide 500,- 
000 teachers.” But the pre-war per- 
centage of students preparing for teach- 
ing is down’ from 22 per cent to seven 
per cent. 

Here are New York Times school sur- 
vey high points: 

One of every seven teachers (125,- 
000) is serving on an emergency certifi- 
cate, 

70,000 teaching positions are un- 
filled. 

60,000 teachers have a high school 
education or less. 


Turnover (175,000) is twice pre-war 
levels. 

The average U. S. teacher has one 
year less education than she had in 
1939. 

Twelve major school strikes have 
taken place since September; others 
pending. 

56 per cent of teachers do not have 
tenure protection. 

U. S. spends 1.5 per cent of its na- 
tional income for schools; Great Britain, 
8 per cent; U.S.S.R., 7.5 per cent. 

Nearly $5,000,000,000 will be 
needed to bring educational plants into 
good condition. 

Five million children will receive 
inferior education this year because of 
inadequate teacher supply. 

Expenditures for U. S. elementary 
and secondary schools, about $2,500,- 
000,000, or $17.76 per capita. 

Expenditures in 1945 for alcoholic 
beverages, $7,700,000,000 or $55.65 
per capita. 

For tobacco in 1945, $3,000,000,000 
or $21.49 per capita. 

Editorially the N. Y. Times declared: 
“Nation-wide, the low salary is the 
chief reason for the unprecedented un- 
rest that has swept through the teach- 
ing profession; surely there is a warning 
here that we cannot neglect our schools. 
They are the bulwark of the democratic 
way of life. . . . Only through a literate, 
intelligent electorate will we be able 
to meet the problems of our highly 
complex society.” 


Announce Inferculfural Education Workshops 


NTERCULTURAL education will be 

the focus of four summer workshops 
sponsored jointly by the Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education and leading col- 
leges and universities. 

New York University and the Bureau 
will conduct two workshops, at the 
New School for Social Research, in 
New York City, June 30—August 8, 
and at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 7-25. 

At the New School four sections will 
be conducted by Bureau staff members 
and NYU faculty members under the 
direction of H. H. Giles, executive 
director. There will be a section for 
selected leaders, and others on Com- 
munity Problems, Intercultural Prob- 
lems in the Schools, and Psychological 
and Psychiatric Aspects of Child De- 
velopment. 

Whit Brogan, director, Bureau Field 
Staff, will head at Chautauqua the work- 
shop which also carries NYU credits. 
He will conduct a workshop June 16 
to July 4 at Clear Lake, Michigan, 
sponsored jointly with Western State 


Teachers College, Kalamazoo (Univer- 
sity of Michigan credit may be ob- 
tained. ) 

A New England Workshop, on Edu- 
cation as a Social Force, will be held 
at Goddard College in Vermont, July 
1 to August 9. James Tipton, school 
consultant of the Bureau, will head the 
section on Intercultural Education. 

For further details on costs and 
credits write the Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, 1697 Broadway, New 
York 19. 


Forthcoming Meetings 

Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Mar. 23-26, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Eastern Arts Association, April 9-12, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Southeastern Arts Association, April 
17-19, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Western Arts Association, April 30— 
May 3, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Catholic Educational Assn., 
April 8-10, Boston, Mass. 
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Coooa the Ye % 


INTO MAGNIFICENT 


Mount Eisenhower 


A VACATION across the 49th 
parallel in Alberta has more appeal 
than ever in 1947. In addition to 
supervised and expanded accom- 
modation facilities, Alberta’s new 
hard-surfaced highways speed you 
over sun-painted plains to tree- 
girded prairie lake resorts, and 
modern cities, or up into sky-pierc- 
ing mountains where -mile after 
mile unfolds the unspoiled grand- 
eur of the Canadian Rockies. Stop 
anywhere—in a rustic cabin or one 
of the luxuricus hotels—you'll find 
every facility to indulge in your 
every holiday mood .. . golf on 
velvet grass, swim in bracing lakes 
or warm therapeutic pools. Snap a 
line into a tumbling mountain 
stream teeming with trout, or sail, 
ride, hunt with gun or camera 
amid this scenic wonderland. 
YOUR VACATION DOLLARS 
BUY MORE IN CANADA 

YES ...CROSS THE 49th where 
prices are lower and vacation dollars 
buy more in 
47. Write and 
let's help you 
plan a glori- 
ous, econom- 
ical holiday in 





Alberta. 
“ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAUS 
LEGISLATIVE BUILDING REE | 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA BOOKLET 
om! 


Please send me illustrated literature thai will help 
me plan an enjoyable vacation in Alberta 








NAME 
STREET. 
ary. 





[A Jravel Bureau 
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Allegheny College, Meadville; C; C.C. Hurd; J 
10-A 23; u. . 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg; W.H. Sauvain; 
C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; G. 
W. Cleeton; C; J 17-A 9; w-d-u-g. 

College Misericordia, Dallas; Sr. M. Annunciata; 
W; J 23-A 4; u. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia; 
Ardenia Chapman; C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; G.A. Harcar. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls; J.C. Twinem; C; 
J 9-A 30; d-u. 

Grove City College, Grove City; 
C; J 16-A 15; d-u. 

Lebanon Valley College, 
mean; C; J 9-A 29; d-u. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem; H.C. Thomas; C; 
J 30-A 13; w-u-g. 

Marywood College, Scranton; Sr. M. Cuthbert; 
W; J 30-A 6; w-d-u. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie; Mother M. Borgia; W; 
J 23-A 3; d-u. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh; Sr. M. Regis; 
W; J 30-A 6; d-u. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown; R.C. Horn. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College; Marion 
R. Trabue. 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe; E. Cuneo; M; J 
1-A 31; d-u. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg; Sr. M. Geary; C; 
Ju 1-A 8; d(W)-u. 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; T.P. North; 
J 2-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Clarion; P.G. Chandler; 
C; J 2-A 4; u. 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg; C. J. 
Naegle; C; J 2-A 2; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Edinboro; H.L. Offner; C; 
J 2-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Indiana; R.E. Heiges; C; 
J 2-A 23; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Kutztown; C.R. McClel- 
land. 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven; R.T. Parsons; 
C; J 2-A 4; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Mansfield; E.P. Bertin; 
C; J 2-A 22; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, 
Comsey. 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg; L. Gilbert; 
C; J 2-A 22; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock; J.A. Entz. 

State Teachers College, West Chester; W.W. 
Menhennett; C; J 2-A 22; w-u. 

Temple University, Philadelphia; 
C; J 30-; w-d-u-g. 

Thiel College, Greenville; N.G. Gelat; C; J 2-; u. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; E.B. 
Cale; C; J 30-A 23; w-d-u-g. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; F.W. Shock- 
ley 


W.C. Ketler; 


Annville; D.C. Car- 


Millersville; S.P. Me- 


J.M. Rhoads; 


University of Scranton, Scranton; E.G. Jacklin. 

Villa Maria College, Erie; Sr. M. Doloretta. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington; 
Creighton; C; J 23-A 22; w-d-u-g. 


PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German; 
J.T. Ogg. 


J.w 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island College of Education, Providence; 
F.J. Donovan; C; J 26-A 1; w-u-g. 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston; K.E. Wright. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Allen University, Columbia; G.E. Nelson; C; J 

9-A 16; u. 

Clemson Agricultural College, 
Kinard; C; J 18-A 20. 

College of Charleston, Charleston; 
C; J 9-A 29. 

Furman University, Greenville; H.G, Owens; C; 
J 16-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Newberry College, Newberry; J.C. Kinard. 

State A & M College, Orangeburg; K.W. Green; 
C; J 11-A 1; d-u-g. 

University of South Carolina, 
Crow; C; J 8-A 2; w-d-u-g. 

Wofford College, Spartansburg; C.C. Norton; C; 
J 9-A 16; w-d-u-g. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls; L.M. Stavig. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell; J.H. Edge. 

Eastern State Normal «School, Madison; V.A. 
Lowry; C; J 9-A 23; d-u. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; E.A. 
Bixler; C; J 9-A 15; d-u. 


Clemson; F.M. 


G.D. Grice; 


Columbia; O.F. 


Mills College 


Southern State Normal School, Springfield; J.H. 
Kramer; C; J 2-A 15; w-d-u. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion; 
Batson; C; J 2-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Yankton College, Yankton; R.M. 
J 4-A 8; d-u. 


W.H, 


Eidsmoe; C; 


TENNESSEE 


East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; C.C, 
Sherrod; C; J 10-A 22; w-d-u. 

Fisk University, Nashville; G.N. Redd; C; J 9-Ju 
18; w-d-g. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; 
W.C. Jones; C; J 9-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville; D.K. Cherry; C; 
J 10-Ju 19; u._ 

Lane College, Jackson; P.R. Sky; C; J 2; w-d-u. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate; T.A. 
Frick; C; J 4-A 22; d-u. 

Middle Tennessee State College, 
A.M. Smith; C; J 9-A 23; u. 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville; 
D.M. Maynard; C; J 9-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale; 
Sevrens; C; J 16-A 15; d-u. 

Tennessee Agricultural & Industrial State College, 
Nashville; G.W. Gore; C; J 9-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; E. 
Derryberry; C; J] 2-A 23; w-d-u. 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga; 
Smith, 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville; J.A. Thackston; 
C; J 16-A 29; w-d-u-g. 


TEXAS 

Baylor University, Waco; J.P. Comette; C; J 10-A 
29; w-u-g. 

Brownsville Junior 
Pipkin. 

College of Mines & Metallurgy, El Paso; C.A. 
Puckett; C; J 3-A 23; w-d-u-g. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce; F. 
Young; C; J 3-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg; H.A. Hodges; 
C; J 2-A-; u. 

Hardin College, Wichita Falls; J.B. Boren; C; 
J] 2-A 23; w-d-u. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene. 

Lamar College, Beaumont; O.B. Archer; 
5-S 13; u. 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; H.V. Robinson; 
C; J 2-A 22; u, 

McMurry College, Abilene; 
J} 9-A 29; w-d-u. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton; V.L. Mangun; 
C; J 2-A 23; d-u. 

North Texas State Teachers College, 
W.J. McConnell; C; J9-A 30; u. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio;. Mother 
M. Angelique; W; J 9-A 29; d-u-g. 

Paris Junior College, Paris; J.B. McLemore. 

Prairie View University, Prairie View; E.B. Evans; 
C; J 2-A 15; w-u-g. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville; 
H. Lowman. 

Samuel Houston College, Austin; J.L. McNealy. 

Schreiner Institute, Kerrville; J.D. Williams. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas; C.A. Nich- 
ols; C; J 3-A 27; w-u-g. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers 
Marcos; J.G. Flowers. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacog- 
doches; P.L. Boynton. 

Texarkana College, Texarkana; 
J 1-A 28; u. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; J.A. 
Moore; C; J 2-A 24; w-d-u-g. 

Texas College, Tyler; T.A. Steele. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville; 
E.N. Jones; C; J 2-A 25; w-d-u-g. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton; E.V,. 
White; W; J 4-A 28; d-u-g. 

Tillotson College, Austin; J.A. Reid; C; J 1-A 9. 

Trinity University, San Antonio; F.H. Ullrich; C; 
J 4A 23; w-d-u. 

University of Texas, Austin; C; J 4-A 29; u-g. 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon; J.A. 
Hill. 


Murfreesboro; 


L.G. 


M.A. 


College, Brownsville; M.S. 


Cc; J 


W.B. McDaniel; C; 


Denton; 


College, San 


W.P. Akin; C; 


Wiley College, Marshall; Mrs. Hettie L. Bradford; 
C; J 10-A 16; d-u. 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo; A.C. Lambert; 
C; J 9-; w-d. 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake 
City; Sr. M. Agnes. 

University of Utah; Salt Lake City; J.T. Wahl 
quist; C; J 16-A 29; w-u-g. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; M.R. Mer 
rill; C; J 11-A 30; w-d-u-g. 

Weber College, Ogden; J. Benson. 


VERMONT 


Norwich University, Northfield; L.E. Dix. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski; J.K. Durick; C; 
J 30-A 8; w-d-u-g. 

University of Vermont, Burlington; B.C. Douglass; 
C; Ju 7-A 15; w-d-u-g. 


VIRGINIA 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg; GJ. 
Oliver; C; J] 19-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory; 
brister; C; J 23-A 23; u. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton; W.M. Cooper; C; 
1 17-A 30; w-d-u-g. 

Mary Washington College of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Fredericksburg; E. Alvey; W; J] 16-A 
9; u. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg; S.P. Duke. 

Roanoke College, Salem; C.R. Brown; C; J 13-A 

College, Farmville; 


19; d-u. 

State Teachers D.S. Lan 
caster; C; J 16-A 22; w-d-u. 

University of Richmond, Richmond; E.F. Overton; 
C; J 6-A 29: w-d-u-g. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville; L.M. Ham- 
mond; C; J 30-A 23; w-d-u-g. 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick; LH. 
Foster. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond; T.H. Hen 
derson; C; J 16-A 14; d-u. 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellen 
burg; E.L. Muzzell; C; J 16-A 15; w-d-u. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; R.L. Powell; 
C; J 16-A 22; d-u-g. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane; W.M. Weller; C; J 
19-A 1; u-g 

Holy Names College. Spokane; Sr. M.E 
W; J 16-Tu 25; w-d-u 

Seattle College, Seattle; A.B. Corrigan; C; J 16-A 
22: w-d-u-g. 

Western Washington College of Education, Bell- 
ingham; W.W. Haggard; C; J 23-A 22; w-du 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Concord College, Athens; C; J 2-A 16; w-d-u. 
Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown; AD. 
Kenamond; C; J] 9-A 22; w-d-u 
West Liberty State College, West 

Spaulding; C; J 16-A 30; u. 
West Virginia State College, Institute; H.H. Fer- 
rell; C; J 9-A 16; w-d-u. 
West Virginia University, Morgantown; A.J. Dad- 
isman; C; J 4-A 22; w-d-u-g. 


WISCONSIN 


Central State Teachers College, Stevens 
A.S. Lyness; C; J 16-Ju 25; w-d-u. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee; Rev. V. Roach; 
C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

Oshkosh State Teachers College, Oshkosh; J-H. 
Smith; C; J] 16-A 29; w-d(W)-u. 

Platteville State Teachers College; Platteville; C.0. 
Newlun; C; J 9-Ju 18; w-d-u. 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere; E.F. West 
enberger; C; J 24-A 1; w-u. 
State Teachers College, Eau Claire; A.J. Fox ¢; 
J 16-Ju 25; w-d-u. : 
State Teachers College, La Crosse; C.A. Whitney; 
C; J 16-Ju 25; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee; B.F. Grose 
wold; C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, River Falls; W. Wyme% 
C; J 10-Ju 23; w-u. ee 

State Teachers College, Superior; R.D. Williams, 
C; J 16-Ju 25; w-d-u. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie; 
J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison; J.G. Fowlkes 
C; J 3-S 15; w-d-u-g. 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie; O.C. Schwit 
ring; C; J 9-A 16; w-d-u-g. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
New Highways (pp. 8, 9) 


By the time every customer has received his brand new 
car the crowding we now have on the highways will have 
become far worse. Road building was neglected during the 
war and gasoline shortages limited pleasure driving. Motor- 
ing for recreation will reach a new peak in years to come 
and the streamlining of our highways will be the business 
of every state in the Union and of the National Govern- 
ment in particular. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Why should a program for new highways be the respon- 
sibility of both the Federal and state governments? Is there 
any provision in the Constitution which imposes on Congress 
a responsibility to look after our highway system? 

At what other period in our history was the question of 
internal improvements a constant topic of public debate? 
Why have Americans always been concerned with the press- 
ing problems of transportation? Are the people of England 
or France, for example, equally concerned with this prob- 
lem? 

Have you ever done any touring? What highway prob- 
lems do you feel need remedying? Where are the bottle- 
necks that obstruct quick and safe transportation? What 
type of roads do you think are the safest, what type the 
most dangerous? 


Splitting Up America (pp. 5, 6, 7) 

Every state has a tax problem that it has to solve and 
some of them, very often the poorest ones, have suc- 
cumbed to a feeling of envy of their richer neighbors to 
pass irritating taxes and regulations designed to block the 
free flow of commerce. Sometimes it isn’t envy that makes 
them partial to unusual regulations but shrewd practices 
to give one state a competitive advantage over a neighbor. 
The danger of pleading a state’s special interest is that it 
is a game that all 48 states can play. It’s easy to retaliate. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

A great deal of restrictive state regulations concern the 
large auto trucks and trailers that carry goods over the 
country. Do you think that a state is justified in regulating 
these giant trailers or do you think that whatever danger 
they present had better be left to the Federal Government 
for regulation? 

Some states are richer than others but interstate com- 
merce requires that the roads of al? states be at the service 
of the peopke. Is Arkansas, for example, a poor state, jus- 
tified in slapping special taxes on vehicles passing through 
her borders in order to raise the revenue to maintain her 
highways in good order? What other alternative does she 
have to raise the necessary money for expensive road build- 
ing and maintenance? 

The Constitution forbids a ‘state to impose any kind of 
—p tariff, How do some states get around this provi- 
sion’ 

What kind of states would pass laws taxing the manu- 

(Continued on first column, page 30-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Modern Irish Literature 


_ It is seldom that an issue of Scholastic falls upon the 
day of St. Patrick. It seemed too good an opportunity to 
miss, and we decided to use it for pointing out what riches 
the Irish have contributed to poetry, the drama, fiction, and 
oratory in the English tongue. You will observe in every- 
thing but the speech of Robert Emmet, which is a classic 
of its kind, that the writings of the Irish people in this issue 
display an exceptionally simple, clear, and pure use of 
English. Few of the words are polysyllabic, yet with short, 
mainly Anglo-Saxon words, they manage to convey both 
feeling and atmosphere with rare skill. 

Too often it is forgotten that many of the best writers 
in English are or were of Irish birth. It is not to these 
people we have turned our attention, but to those who 
remained in Ireland and wrote of their country. We suggest 
that the class read first “Erin Awakens.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Do you think that it is natural for oppressed peoples to 
forget their troubles in dreams? What distinguished the 
dreams of the Irish people? Can you mention another op- 
pressed nation whose literature embodies stories of a glori- 
ous past? Who were some of the great English writers born 
in Ireland? Can you think of anything about the writing of 
George Bernard Shaw that reveals ‘his Irish nationality? 
Would you think, from the article on Irish literature, that 
the writers of the Irish revival were mainly humorous? Why 
do you think that the characteristic Irish wit and humor 
were missing from the revival literature? 

What did the Ireland of the so-called Dark Ages con- 
tribute to European civilization? How did it happen that 
so much of this contribution was forgotten by the Irish 
people, and had to be re-learned after 1880? Why do you 
think the people responded so eagerly to the revival? 

Why was it necessary for writers to learn Gaelic before 
the revival brought forth ‘new writing? Do you consider 
that the later creative writing of Sean O’Casey, Liam O’Flah- 
erty and other realists was a natural development from 
the earlier emphasis upon the heroes? Who were the leaders 
ot the revival? Were they peasants or middle-class? Why 
should this particular group have been the leaders? Tell 
how thé Abbey Theatre developed. Who were the great 
dramatists of the theatre? What has happened to Irish litera- 
ture since the triumph of the Revolution? Why should this 
have come about? 


There Is a Green Branch (p. 20) 


In James Stephens’ poem he refers to Deirdre, the heroine 
ot one of “the three sorrowful tales” of Ireland. Before her 
birth, it was predicted that she would bring evil. To avoid 
this she was brought up in seclusion, but she came to meet 
Noisi, the son of a king, fell in love with him and persuaded 
him and his two brothers to carry her off to Alba. They lived 
there for a time but were enticed back to the court. The 


(Continued on second column, 30-T) 








30-T 


(Continued from first column, page 29-T) 
facture and distribution of margarine? Would you consider 
these laws illustrations of unfair competition? Why do many 
states forbid the use of artificial coloring in margarine? 
What would be the probable policy of railroads towards 
stringent laws regulating interstate trucking? 


REFERENCES 

Address letters for additional information on this subject 
to the American Association of State Highway Officials, 1220 
National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

State Trade Walls by F. Eugene Melder, Public Affairs 
Pamphlets No. 37, 10c. 

See copies of State Government, published by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments at 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago. 

For the truckers’ point of view write to American Truck- 
ing Association, 1424 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


No Traffic Jams (pp. 10, 11) 


Roadways in countries ravaged by war were hard hit. 
Their destruction was deliberate, and the slowness with 
which they are being repaired is delaying postwar recon- 
struction. Even before the war, the United States was far 
ahead of the rest of the world in the length of its roadways. 
The Western Hemisphere possesses in the almost completed 
Pan-American Highway an important military link and a 
roadway likely to encourage travel between countries. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. How does motoring in China compare with a cross- 
country trip in the United States? 

2. Why did roadways and bridges suffer so heavily in the 
last war? 

8. Why is the Pan-American Highway considered to be 
the glamour road of the world? 

4. On a map of the Western Hemisphere trace the route 
of the Pan-American Highway. You can use the information 
in the article as a guide. 

5. Trace the route of the Alaska Highway. 





Penicillin. Social studies and biology teachers will be par- 
ticularly interested in the advertisement of Squibb Labora- 
tories in this issue, under the heading “This much penicillin 
cost more than $20 four years ago.” The first of a series on 
new developments in preventive medicine, it contains facts 
worthy of classroom comment and discussion. For further 
references on this subject, see article, “Medicine from 
Earth,” in Fortune for July, 1946. A forthcoming issue of 
Prep will deal intensively with the pharmaceutical industry 
and new drugs. A pamphlet, “The Story of Penicillin,” is 
available to teachers free on request to Merck & Co., Rah- 
way, N. J. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


I. Roads to Recovery: 1b; 2c; 3c; 4b; 5a; 6a; 7b; 8a. 

Il. Splitting up America: Checks — 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9. Crosses — 2, 
5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 18. 

Ill. Bulldozers at Work: 1F; 2T; 3F; 4F. 

IV. Faces in Review: 1-Gandhi. 2-Trygve Lie. 


Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits,” (page 24) 


Author, Author: 1-Goldsmith; 2-Dean Swift; 3-Richard Steele; 
4-Oscar Wilde; 5-John Millington Synge. 

Clay: 1-c; 2-d; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 

Choose Their Partners: 1-c; 2-f; 3-e; 4-a; 5-d; 6-b. 

Word Game: Greenhouse; greenhorn; greenback; Greenland. 


(Continued from second column, page 29-T) 
three brothers were killed and Deirdre committed suicide 
to avoid falling into King Conchobar’s hands. Deirdre “of 
the sorrows” became the great heroine of the ancient litera- 
ture of the revival. 


The Black Bottle (p. 17) 


This play was presented nearly thirty years after the 
Abbey Theatre started its work. Does it seem like a typical 
Irish play? What makes it seem so? Point out Irish expres- 
sions and turns of phrase. Did the plot turn out as you 
expected? What clues were given vou early in the play to 
make you expect the ending? Would you have expected the 
Bailiff to be the author of the letter? Why? Does the- polite- 
ness of Bill and Ned toward each other as the quarrel begins 
seem natural? Do you think that Peggy handled her suitors 
cleverly? Why? 

Describe the cottage as you imagine it. Then look in an 
encyclopedia for photographs of typical Irish cottages and 
see whether your idea was correct. Why do you think that 
Mickey Joe’s picture was placed on the table with the 
candles? Do you think that the men all knew of the Bailiff’s 
deception? Give reasons for your answer. 


Clay (p. 25) 


In her meager lite, what small things could Maria find to 
take pride in? Do you think she was a vain woman? Give 
reasons for your answer. Have you ever known women like 
her? Were she and Joe at all alike in character? Point out 
the evidence. From this story, describe an Irish Hallowe'en. 
Is it like ours?-What does it have in common with ours? 
What does it have that ours lacks? What does it lack that 
ours has? * 

Do the people in “Clay” seem like those in “The Black 
Bottle?” Why? How do you know at once that the story 
takes place in a city? Why do you think that Joyce put in the 
incident of the song? What does it tell you about both Maria 
and Joe? 

How would you describe Joyce’s writing in this story? 
What phrases or touches would reveal that he was Irish if 
you did not already know it? Is there anything in this story 
that would indicate that Joyce was a great and influential 
writer? Give reasons for your answer. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 24, 1947 


For Social Studies: 
Consumer Resistance to Rising Prices: Brakes on 
the Cost of Living. 
Palestine: Crucia® Problem for Human Relations 
and World Peace. 
The Rise and Decline of the British Empire, by 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager. 
For English Classes: 
Two articles on letters by John Erskine and Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher 
The spring poetry of Chaucer 
He Saved the Oregon Trail—Ezra Meeker 
“An Afghan’s a Fine Dog, Too”—A hilarious story by 
George Frazier. 
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MODERN HOMES 
18 per MONTH RENT! 


How would you like to live in one of these attractive modern 
homes, nestled deep in the hills of West Virginia; for only $18 
per month rent? 

Well, if you were a Bituminous Coal miner, you might be 
able to do so! For that is the average monthly rental of these 
handsome little homes built by a coal-mining company to 
house its employees. 

Not all coal miners, of course, live in homes as fine and new 
as those you see pictured above. But these are typical of the 
best, and they do illustrate how coal operators and miners, 
in increasing numbers, are meeting the problems of housing, 
sanitation, recreation, and other aspects of community living. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 


Bituminous Coal miners own their homes or rent from private 














landlords; the remaining one-third live in company-owned 
houses ... at a national average rental of $11.50 per month! 











MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal 
mines are the most productive —and pay the 
best wages—on earth. The miners’ average 
pay in recent months has exceeded $60 for 
a work week of less than 43 hours, including 
travel time. And thousands of coal miners 
earn steadily from $90 to $100 a week. 


* © * 





Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful teaching aids: “Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,” and “Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





LIBRARY SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGR 


TA we Cones agi lay 
Cations Oniim 


You’re treated to more than ordinary enjoyment on a Canadian National 
Rail Trail vacation. You ride on famous Canadian National trains. 
You enjoy unexcelled food and service. You may take your choice of 
the 4 vacations sketched below—or have your vacation designed to 
order just for you. Plan your Rail Trail vacation now. Write or visit 
any Canadian National Railways office listed below. 





1. JASPER PARK RAIL TRAIL VACATION—3 days to 2 weeks in Jasper National Park— 2. GASPE RAIL TRAM VACATION—a 5-to 14-day vacation takes you 
the showplace of the Canadian Rockies. Time for trail riding, golf, tennis, canoeing, through a land of quaint old-world charm. See Baie des Chaleur, 
fishing in snow-capped mountain settings, motor drives through America’s largest Percé Rock, Bonaventure Island Bird Sanctuary, Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
National Park to the Columbia Icefield—greatest glacial area south of the Arctic Circle. Watch Gaspesian fishermen and handicraft workers. 


3. MARITIME PROVINCES RAIL TRAIL VACATION—in 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick or Prince Edward Island. 
Take your choice—or see all three Provinces—two 
weeks would do it. A glorious 

aoe tine.” Picturesque & CANADIAN CITIES RAIL TRAIL VACATIONS—fascinating days in historic, old-world 

villages, beaches, unforget- bmg (above), gay Montreal, Ottawa, the nation’s capital and Toronto, the “ : 

dhs Mcadtend eccenccenay, ity.” You can enjoy 4 to 14 days sightseeing and making new friends. Vacation® 

‘ Unlimited also include Maritime, Prairie and Pacific Coast cities. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED — Conadian National Railways Offices in the U. S$.— Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. in Canada, 360 McGill St., Montredt 


© 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAMLWAYS 


CanaviaN_49 NATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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